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when mixed there is likely to be some loss 
of butter fat either in the skimmilk or but- 
termilk. Possibly the use of the separator, 
and of the “ starter ” in the cream might 
prove to some extent a remedy for this, but 
as we gave up butter making before these 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN PUB. C0. were in use, we are not competent to speak 


Publishers and Proprietors. | upon that subject. 

ISSUED WEEKLY AT The ft a the Pan-American and other 
e expositions have shown the ability of the 
NO. 3 STATE STREET, Ayrshire to produce six thousand pounds or 
Boston, Mass. more of milk in a year, containing about 
| four per cent. of butter fat, or about three 
hundred pounds of butter in a year, and the 
cost of feed at Buffalo was but $4.24 per 
thousand pounds of milk, against $4.18 per 

pcessarily fo blication, | i 5 
good faith, otherwise they, wil be eausianed tothe | woUsand for Holstein, and over $5 for 
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son. Ifthe werk is properly done the land 
will drain off much better and be fit to work 
on earlier next spring. It will bury the 
grass and weeds it there are any, and it will 
bring insects and pupatothe surface, where 
the birds will destroy many of them, and 
perhaps the frost or the sunshine some 
others. But since we have become so full a 
believer in keeping a cover crop on the 
‘land during the winter, even though it is 
the rye that is so despised by those who 
can grow the alfalfa, crimson clover or cow 
peas, we would plow in the fall every field 


time to purchase what is needed in males, 
either for sheep-pen, hog-yard or poultry- 
yard. Do not be afraid to pay a good price 
for good stock. We mean as good a price as 
your money or credit will admit. Cull out 
all cockerels not needed for breeding pur- 
poses, separate them from the pullets and 
give them liberal feed. If they are well 
grown six or eight weeks should fit them for 
market, 
PAINTING FARM TOOLS. 
This is a good season of the year to paint, 











waste-basket. All matter intended for publication | Shorthorn, Jersey and Guernsey. But it is 

oon bandas cten Om note Sise paper, WHR ink, and jasa milch cow that she excels. We do not 
Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the know that the proportion of solids in her 

results of their experience, is solicited. Letters | milk is greater than in other breeds, but we 

should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, sae 

whieh will be printed or not, as the writer may think it must be. We do know that after 
Ps pl i taking off all the Gream that would rise the 

HE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. s : * * 

tisers, Its circulation is large and mtg the ‘most skimmilk from the Ayrshire seemed better 

active and intelligent portion of the community. than from any other breed, the Devon rank- 
ing next. 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 
— While we say six thousand pounds of 
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Higricultural. milk per year may be the average for an 


__— | Ayrshire herd, we think a careful breeder 
The Ayrshire Cow. 


While we knew and tiked the Ayrshire 
cow, or the grades of that breed, long be- 
fore we had heard of the Holstein, and be- | 
fore we ever had the care of a Jersey, the 
latter won our affections away from the 
Ayrshire, and we rather neglected them, 
except when we were selling milk, when we 
were glad to pick up a grade Ayrshire, if we 
could find one for sale, which was not often, 
as those who sold milk were not usually 
anxious or willing to sell them. 

But there is much to recommend the Ayr- 
shire or, its grade as a cow for the farmer. 
It is not what would be called a handsome 


herd to average eight thousand pounds, and 


pounds. We have had one grade Ayrshire 
that coming fresh in spring gave us twenty- 
four quarts, or about fifty pounds a day for 
some months, fell off to about nine quarts in 
winter in a cold barn, but was giving thir- 
teen quarts the next spring, about a year 
after she calved. We think we sold nearly 
a pound of buttera day most of that year 
from her, though we had not then formed 
the habit of keeping exact accounts, and we 
used all the milk and butter we wanted in 
the family. 


and good feeder might easily bring up a! 


| individual animals to produce ten thousand | 








cow, at least by those who admire the beef | There has been some controversy about 


breeds, as itis of the dairy type, wedge- | is L ne | 
shaped body, prominent hips, small head | claiming or guessing that there was a strain | 
but wide between the eyes, thin neck, and | of Shorthorn blood in her, but if so it must | 
usually thin in body, excepting the large | have been when the Shorthorns were known | 
paunch. It was not easy to keep one in | @8 Durhams, and before they had been so | 
good tlesh when giving milk, for although | Se ee pager + “oe 
arty G | breeders. q : 
hearty feeders, all that they ate seemed to be peas Ry everest | 


changed to milk rather than to fat. ‘ a > 
Hlearty feeders as they were. they would, | a cross With the Shorthorns and their grades, | 
- fatten easily when | 


however, fill themselves in pastures where | @nd for the fact that they | 
almost any other breed but the Jersey | not in milk. But we care little for their” 


would vome up looking lank and empty. | origin. : , : 
They appear to have the ability to roam | attention paid to them in this country, and | 


farther and do.more. travel 
me a are cularly to climb steep ; 

hillsides and find every mouthful of fodder } prices on early importations were not high, 

that grows there, while their strong digestive | many who kept them only valued thenr be- 

power enables them to subsist upon almost | cause of the good results at the pail, and 

any quality of rough forage, or to eat grain or took little pains to keep them pure bred, 

roots in quantities that would be dangerous and none to improve them. 

to any of the other small breeds, and to con- > + 

vert them into milk. This may be attributed Farm Hints for September. 

to their Scotch ancestry, where they had to inseaie ane: eamnaiinds 

get their living on the mountain sides, in- : igen stg: 

stead of being tethered out in rich pastures, In certain sections the sowing of wheat 

as were the Jerseys, Holstein and Swiss | Will be the most important work for this 

cattle. month. Where the farmers have been grow- 

ing wheat for years we can give them but few 


To that same hereditary influence . she i r 
owes her hardiness in other respects. She | hints that will be valuable to them, except- 


is able to withstand more cold weather with- | ing that some of them would probably find 
out a shiver or a shrinkage of milk than any | it to their advantage to plow their land 
other breed we have ever known, or to en- | early enough to give it two or three harrow 
dure cold storms. She seldom has any | Ings before sowing the seed, and to be more 
trouble with the udder, and need never have | careful to select plump, large seed, which 
milk fever or garget if properly cared for, | give more vigorous and prolific plants. 
nor do we think they are as subject to; And if they would be a little more 
tuberculosis as some other breeds. While | liberal with their commercial! fertiiizer, 
they are activeand rather nervous, they are | using four hundred pounds to the acre, 
not as nervous as the Jerseys, and our ex- | instead of a less amount, we think the 
perience has been that they are seldom crop would repay the extra expense. _We 
kickers or ill-tempered unless very badly | have seen but few complaints of the chinch 
treated; but we must acknowledge that they bug this year, and hope they will not be 
need a good, strong and high fence to re- | very plenty next year, but we meant to 
strain them, when put in a poor pasture have suggested last month the sowing of a 
with afield of corn or clover on the other | narrow strip around the field for them to 
side of the fence. | lay their eggs in, and then plowing that 
We have said above Ayrshires or their | under before sowing their main crop. Many 
grades, because the pure-bred Ayrshire | are now deferring their sowing until they 
bull has the power, or, as some call it, the think the danger from these pests are past, 
prepotency to impress the characteristics of | and they find with land well prepared and 
his breed upon his calves to avery large ex- fertile the crop is as large as when they 
tent, perhaps exceeding any other dairy | sowed two weeks earlier. 
breed, with the possible exception of the | HARVESTING FALL CROPS. 
Jersey. We have seen and owned some | Certain of the farm crops will be ready 
grade Ayrshire cows that were apparently | for harvest this month. It is of little use to 
from Ayrshire bulls and grade Shorthorns, | allow potatoes to remain in the ground after 
or grade Devons that could scarcely be dis- | the tops have died down, especially as there 
tinguished from the pure bred, and were | 474 some indications of rot in certain low 
nearly equal as miJk producers. And even places, though we think it is not general 
the half-blood bull imparts the Ayrshire | yet. if it has fairly settled on a field early 
marking and the milking qualities of his | digging will not always save them, though 
ancestry better than the half _bloods of | we think to dig, dry well in the sun, and put 
ther breed we know of. This may not them in a dry place has a tendency to check 
“avreat recommendation, as we do not | the spread of it. Each one should vee his 
ke any but pure-bred sires for —_ calves, | own judgment in regard to the proper time 
whatever breed, but it is evidence of | to market them. Just now our markets are 
their general good health and vigor. well supplied, and prices are lower, but the 
\s milk producers we think that for the | erop is reported a heavy one, and we do not 
iood consumed they are not equaled by any | expect to see much advance before winter, if 
breed that we know. They have not | it comes then. Buta hundred bushels put 
reached the record of the Holsteins, but in the cellar now will scarcely measure or 
they require only about one-half as much | weigh out eighty bushels in the spring. 
food. The usual weight of a well-grown | Qnjons are another crop that should be | 
\yrshire cow is about one thousand pounds, | harvested wnen the tops have fallen down, | 
though grades with some Shorthorn OF | anq they may require two or three weeks 
Hereford blood may exceed that, while | qGrying, with frequent stirring over, before 
crossed upon a small native or grade Devon | they are fit to put away fora winter market. 
they will fall below it. The Ayrshire bull | ppe wooden-tooth rake we have found the 
at three years old should weigh about fifteen | pest instrument to stir and turn them with. 
hundred pounds if wellfed. Unfortunately | When the tops are cut off, do not cut too 
they do not cross well with the Jersey, or | closely, and if any tops are green, do not 
at least we never saw a cross of those two | nix those onions with those that are well 
that was satisfactory to us, either as a milk dried. Keep them separate, and sell them 
producer or as a butter cow. Possibly a | to any who will buy them for immediate use. 
double cross of Jersey aud Shorthorn and | Even if they are thrown away, the others 
then on Ayrshire might prove better. will sell enough better to pay for doing so. 


fiers. Butas 


























the origin of the Ayrshire breed, some | 


We wish that there had been more | 


ling.in-acda | that they had fallen more into the hands of | 
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that we could get ready. The cover crop 
keeps it from washing, and the fertilizing 
elements from wasting, and when that is 
plowed under in the spring it adds humus to 
the soil, making it light, porous and easily 
worked. 

ORCHARD WORK. 

We have often written of the value of the 
cover crop in the orchard, and it should not 
be neglected, but soon the question of har- 
vesting and marketing the crop will be the 
most important. Where one can get a 
favorable offer from some responsible buyer, 
it is often better to sell the fruit on the 
trees than to pick and pack it with ordi- 
nary farm help. The buyer comes with ex- 
perienced pickers, who will sort and pack 
it to the best advantage for his market, in 
new, clean barrels or boxes, and though he 
may reject some that the hired men 
would have managed to whisk into 
the middle of the barrel, he can usually 
afford to pay more and <do_ his 
own picking and packing, than he would 
if they were handled for him by inexpe- 
rienced or careless help. His men will 
probably do less damage to the trees, as it 
s for their interest that they should be 
alive and not broken down next season. 
But, by the way, after the picking is over, 
it will be well to look over the trees, and, if 
any limbs are broken, the sooner a clean cut 
is made back of the break, the better for the 
tree. Better an amputation than a broken 
limb uncared for. We would prefer to sell 
apples on the trees by the barrel than at a 
lump price. few farmers are equal to the 
skilled buyer in guessing at the crop on the 
trees, and they will not over-estimate it so 
as to pay for too many apples. 

FARM STOCK. 

The farm stock needs but little extra care 
this month, as pastures are holding out well 
and there is plenty of water in the brook. 
If any cattle are to be fattened, their grain 
ration can be increased, and soon there will 
be refuse roots or perhaps pumpkins to 
give them, which lays a good foundation for 
arapid finishing off with grain when the 
cold weather comes on. Even now they 
will eat and digest more concentrated food 
than they would in warm weather. It is a 
good time to test the cows, and see if there 
are not some that will be worth more to 
the butcher than they are to keep over 
winter. Cull out the sheep, and dispose 


The object of such a double cross would 
be to give a little larger body, better filled 
out form, and to remedy what we thought 
the one defect of the Ayrshire, the very 
light color of the butter. This of course 
can be overcome in these days of butter 
coloring, or by mixing cream from Jersey or 
Guernsey with that from the Ayrshire, but 
owing to the smaller size of the cream 
globules in the milk of the Ayrshire, 


Beans need pulling and dryivg, and we 
never found a better way. to do this than to 
stack them around a centre stake, roots 
toward the stake and tops out. It looks now 
as if a good crop of beans would be as profit- 
able this year asa crop of wheat or pota- 
toes, as the prices hold up well. 


FALL PLOWING. 
We have long believed in the advantage 


of all ewes that are very old, and 
those that have not proved satisfactory 
in yield of wool or quality of lamb. 
Not many men would keep boarders in the 
house that did not pay their board, but 
many men keep ‘a tot of them in the barn 
and poultry yard. Push the pigs along a 
little faster now, and keep them fattening. 
Spring pigs should be ready to kill in 








ot plowing in the fall the land that is in- 





they do not rise as quickly or churn as 
quickly as those of the other two, and 


tended for sowing or cultivation next sea- 


November, unless they were very late, and 


not only the buildings if they need it, but 
the farm wagons, machinery and smaller 
ools. It is better when the paint dries 
slowly than when it is so as hot to-dry it 
rapidly. iA coat of .paint, though put on by 
one who is but little used ta it, looks better 
than no paint, and may preserve the wood as 
well as if done by a skillfal artist. While 
this is done or when getting ready for it, 
look everything over to see if bolts, nuts and 
other working gear are in order and fit to be 
put at work when ready to use them. If 
everything is put away clean and in good 
order now, nothing but a firé should prevent 


them being so when next wanted. 
+ 


Stone Silos. 


Wherever possible, and that is whenever 
stones are abundant, I would advise the con- 
struction of stone in pla@bof stave silos. 
The reasons for this are ntimerous, but the 
most important is that of durability. A 
well-built stone silo is p ically indestruc- 
tible, provided one is will to keep it in 
fair repair each year. The,wooden silo must 
begin to decay before a great many years, in 
spite of all the labor put on it to preserve 
the wood, and just as scon as decay begins 
trouble follows. That is, air is let in at 
different places and the ensilage is spoilt 
in spots. Of course a good plank stave silo, 
well built and well preserved, will last a 
good many years, and it will pay any one to 
construct such a building. If stones are 
plentiful, however, it will be more economy 
to build the stone silo, and make it circular 
in form to prevent waste and make it more 


’ | Otto H. Swigart, the noted Champaign 


has failed with his silo could trace the 
trouble back to this lack of cleanliness. 
It is very much like failing to clean out the 
dairy utensils after each milking. If we 
fail to d« this, trouble is bound to come. 
With the walls perf2ctly air-tight and free 
from all taint of previous filling the chances 
are all in favor of preserving successfully 


the year’s crop of ensilage. 
3 C. T. WHITE. 
Vermont. 
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Live Stock Notes. 

When we were a boy it was thought 
almost disgraceful for a farmer to kill a hog 
that weighed less than four hundred pounds, 
| and the man who got one up to six hundred 
| pounds or more was the champion of the 
neighborhood. it is true that the first had to 
be kept and fed about eighteen months, and 
| the other perhaps three years, and it would 
be hard to estimate the amount of skimmilk 
and corn and corn meal their growth re- 
quired, but in the light of our present ex- 
perience we are much of the opinion of the 
old German who said “‘ the corn costs more 
as the pork.’”’ Of course the corn was usu- 
| ally grown on the farm, or in the case of 

the laboring man was taken in exchange 
for labor. But later on, when the corn 
must be bought and paid for with good 
money, people began to compare the price of 
it with the value of the pork, and they 
learned that the breeds of hogs wanted were 
such as would fatten at about six months 
old and make good pork when they would 
dress 175 or two hundred pounds. And 
then they found that instead of a bushel of 
corn making ten pounds of pork, which 
used to be thought a very extravagant 
statement when we were young, it 
| really could be so used with milk and 
\feon food as to make twelve to fif- 








teen pounds of pork. And they learned 
| also that the pork from such young hogs 
| was much superior to chat from the older 
and larger ones. It may be possible to con 
vince sume of those who grow pork to sell 
that they will do well to change breeds 
| again to what is styled the ‘‘ bacon hog,”’’ 
| but those who grow it for home use will not 
| accept this idea unless they are like the old 
| sailor, who wanted the “ salt junk ”’ he was 
| used to when on along voyage, because he 
| wanted something that he could ‘‘ chaw on.”’ 


| County, Il]., Galloway man, contributes to 
the Orange Judd Farmer an_ interesting 
i @ merits of Shaggy 

He says: “‘It is admitted by all ers of 
show cattle that the Galloways have made 
more rapid strides in improvement in the 
last few years than any of the other 
beef breeds. Is it not possible that this 
proposition, that Galloway breeders rely on 
merit alone, and can use any animal of su 
rior merit that they may find in any her 
improve their cattle, goes a long way toward 
furnishing an explanation of this admitted 
fact ? 

** Another reason why the black cattle are 
constantly gaining on the other breeds is 
that they are hornless. The desirability of 
this characteristic is so manifest that it no 
longer needs an argument to sustain it. 
Farmer, feeder, butcher and exporter all 
want it, and the feeder will sacrifice a 
month’s feed or growth to secure it from 
other breeds by dehorning. 

“Tosum up: Allbeef breeds are prima- 
rily very much alike in form, and are con- 
stantly converging toward the beef type. 
The Galloway has, from its outdoor life, in- 
herited greater constitutional vigor than any 
of the other beef breeds, and will, when 
crossed on native stock, impress his charac- 
teristics more forcibly upon his offspring 
than any other, including ability to dehorn, 
will rustle as well as the best, Will beat all 
others tu stand a blizzard, will produce 
choice beef as economically as any other 
breed, and top the market much oftener 
than others, and when recorded, will 
sell on his merits andthe merits of his im- 
mediate ancestors, rather than on aristoc- 
racy founded in the distant past, and lastly, 
as a side issue, and as a mere accident, 
when he comes to die he wills his owner in 


any other thing. Many a farmer who 





bred again, and-thus they will breed earlier 
and have more vigorous lambs. Many have 
trouble about getting lambs as early as they 
wish to, and we think this can be remedied 
to a large extent by the early weaning of 
the lambs and liberal feeding of the ewes. 
Do not get them fat, but keep them thrifty 
and growing. Do not feed too much corn, 
but such food as tends to build up the 
frame, and to givethem vigor and strength. 
There will also be more twin lambs if this 
method is followed. The ram should not 
| run with the ewes, but should be kept away 
| from them now, and only let with them about 
| apn hour in the morning, as soon as there is 
| any indication. of a desire totake service. In 
| this way, the season of dropping the lambs 
| will not only be earlier, but will be more 
uniform, and it may be possible to have a 
| hundred lambs with scarcely a month’s 
| difference in their ages. 

| Prof. Thomas *Shaw of Minnesota, who 
| has for years posed as an advocate of the 
dual-purpose cow, that could furnish some 
milk, some butter and veal calves while 
alive, and make some beef when she was 
killed, has now come out openly in favor of 
the beef interest. He thinks the dairymen 
have had their own way too long, and that 
the beef growers should take their turn 
| now, and should demand more protection 
from the Government. With prime beef 
steers selling at over $8 per hundred weight, 
and little or no imitation beef from horsetlesh 
offered here, we do not see what the United 
States Government can do about it. No cheap 
beef is being imported from other 
countries that we have learned of. Even 
those that come here from Canada come for 
export and not for home consumption, and 
with sales of Hereford, Shorthorn and 
Angus stock cattle at the prices they have 
commanded he can scarcely claim that the 
beef animals are not properly appreciated. 
Average prices of twenty-five head in 1857 
of $1941, and twenty-seven head at $1165. 
Of 109 head in 1873 at $3504, and ten head in 
1878 for $50,000, show that some people like 
the pure-bred beef animals. In 1901 public 
sales were reported of 4045 Shorthorns at an 
average of $280.90, and thirty-eight head 
were lately sold for $30,000 at private sale. 
We do not object to these prices at all, 
and for the beef grower we suppose that he 
thinks such animals are worth the price 
paid, and hope he will find it so. But we 
do object to his claim that the dairy interest 
is receiving more than its share of atten- 








to the prominence that Professor Shaw and 
some others have been trying to give to the 
mongrel-bred beast that could produce but 
little butter while she lived, and made very 
poor beef when killed. 


| aie 
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The Silo for the Sheep Farm. 


The use of ensilage for winter feeding of 
sheep is becoming more and more the prac- 
tice among successful shepherds, and many 
who have used it claim that it is just 
as valuable for sheep as for dairy cows. 
It is in all probability the cheapest food 
that we cau give to fattening wethers or 
breeding ewes. The one important point 
about it for ewes is that it must be 
absolutely free from all taint. If spoiled 
in the least bit the ewes refuseit. If prop- 
erly cured and sweet they will eat it as 
eagerly as they will fresh grass. Their en- 
joyment of it is no more noticeable than 
their apparent nourishment from its use. 
Sometimes at first the ewes will not take 
kindly to ensilage, but_in a short time they 
"can be induced to eat Then they acquire 
a taste for it, and there is no further 
trouble. 

Other food should be given to wethers 
fattening for market, and when a proper 
mixture of ensilage, corn fodder and a little 
whole grain is tedthem daily, they do better 
than if kept on grain alone. One may ar- 
range this mixture a good deal according to 
the amouut of either on hand, but the en- 
silage should occupy a prominent part in 
the ration. 

High-grade sheep can be safely fed en- 
silage as wellas the common stock, but it 








addition to the juiciest beef, a robe fit to 
coyer a king,—far better, more durable and | 
more beautiful than that of the buffalo.”’ 

This is a breed but little known to Yew | 
England, and we have seen but few of them, | 
and those in quarantine or en route for the | 
West, but they did not impress us very fa- | 
vorably, though they may be all that Mr.— 
Swigart claims for them as a beef breed. 

At a recent trial at Jamestown, N. Y., 
upon a charge brought bythe Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, ex- 
perts were brought to testify that what 
would be cruelty to ,horses was not cruelty | 





convenient to fill and empty. 
One fourteen to sixteen feet in diameter | 
and twenty-two to thirty feet deep, running | 
a few feet below ground, will make a good 
size. The inside of the silo should he we’ 
plastered, sothat no air can get through che 
walls at any time. This inside plastering 
will have to be renewed more than anything 
else, and wherever the cement between the 
stones in the wall has loosened any, more | 
will have to be putin. The annual repair- | 
ing should consist of this. With a little | 
mortar ready beforehand it is an easy | 
matter to go around the silo every summer 
and repair all weak places before the ensilage 
is putin. Every part of the wall should be 
kept impervious to the air, and upon this 
will depend to a large extent the success of 
the work. Another ‘important point is that 
the silo must be cleaned thoroughly each 
year before the new crop is put in. If the 
ensilage is taken out, and the inside 
walls are not thoroughly cleaned, decay 
and fermentation will begin at different 
points. Corrupt matter will adhere to the 
walls or lodge in little crevices, and this 
will form the foundation for extensive 





fermentation later. The gé decay 
placed in the silo before it 1 cause 





if there are any to sell the price is usually 
e 


to mules, especially when they were balky. 
One said that the mule could not stand pros- 
perity, and that when one became balky the 
only way to remedy it was by starvation. 
‘This sounds to us like an echo of thetalk we 
used to hear before the war, when plenty 
were found to declare ¢hati the “nigger ” 
had not the same feelings as:the white man, 
and that to lash them, separate their fami- 
lies, or keep them on short rations, was the 
only way to keep them from getting unruly. | 
We do not know much about mules from | 
practical experience, hut if »we had one that 
we could not manage by kind treatment and 
a little firmness, as we a horse, we 
would not starve him 9; him, at least 
not very severely, but} think he was 
one of those that ‘‘ needed killing ’”’ to make 
him really good, as used to be said of some 
of the Indians, and might be said of some 
white people. There are some who, 
whether they believe in ‘‘ innate total de- 
pravity ’’ or not, seem to manifest it, and to 
try to reform them seems a hopeless task. - 


It is well to wean the-lambs at about four 
months old, and if they have been fed with 


should not be given in too great quantities, 
especially at first. Twoor three pounds of 
ensilage a day should suffice, and in with it 
there should be mixed about a pound 
of hay. If grain is also to be fed bran 
and oats make the best mixture. 
These given with hay and_ ensilage 
make a pretty complete fattening ration. 


| If one increases the amount of grain fed the 


hay and ensilage should be decreased in 
quantity proportionately, A ration that 
has been proven successful for fattening 
high-grade wethers or ewes is composed of 
half a pound of bran or oats daily and one 
pound of hay and two of ensilage. The 
results are pretty sureto be satisfactory in 
every particular. E. P. SMITH. 
Ohio. 


The government has been very quietly at 
work in its plan for encouraging the Indian 
to labor, by taking away the free rations 
with which it has been the custom to pro- 
vide him. if we remember our history, this 
was the plan carried out so successfully by 
Captain John Smith in the early days of 
Virginia. If it taught the least industrious 
of the early Virginians the value of industry, 
we need not be surprised that the Indian 
commissioner reports that it is having a 
valuable influence in civilizing the Indian. 


Even without a coal strike to call our at- 
tention to the general subject of fuel, there 
is food for thought inthe German use of 
briquettes, a fael manufactured from brown 
coal, peat and the dust and waste of the coal 
mines. When we -become more generally 
familiarized with the idea that it is possible 
to have justas much activity in our large 
cities, and at the same time decidedly less 











a little wheat bran ora few oats they can 
be weaned alittle sooner. Thisgives th 
ewes a chance to recu 
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soot, we shall very likely hear more of this 
, particular expression of German manufact- 


uring economy. 
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Wet Season Crops. 
‘The present season has been so extremely 


wet and cold that there has been a good | ~. 
: . miles was acquired by a fair purchase, as 
deal of call for crops which will stand late ware also Alasba ana Ge tiaea—ie) 


planting, and yet ripen in time to help 
piece out the season for feeding. A good 
deal of the corn planted for the silo 
has been rather small, and calculations 
for filling the silo have consequently 
been at fault. It is possible, if one has 
the right soil and conditions, to plant 
very late a crop of barley and peas to 
make up the loss through an inferior corn 
crop. In fact, there are several crops which 
might be sewn with profit in the corn w here 
it is very thin, or upon any available land 
not in use. Millet, Hungarian grass and 
similar crops sown where the corn is not 
very high will make a pretty good crop, and 
the two can be cut together and put in the 
silo 
If one is wintering sheep or cattle the 
sowing of any of these standard late grasses 
in a wet season will prove profitable. 
Other food ean be saved by feeding the 
young crop to the stock until very late in 
the season. Of course every week tells, 
and the sooner such crops are put in the 
better, but with a season Ifke the present 
it is fair to assume that our autumn will 
be a long one, for hot weather is apt to 
be prolonged well into the fall months after 
acold summer. If the crops do not prove 
of any advantage other than that derived 
from pastyring the stock for a few weeks, it 
will pay, for a good deal of fertilizing 
material will be added to the soil. The 
benefit of this will be realized the following 
spring and summer. 
New York. 
— -~>-+ ——— 
Cover Crops for Orchards. 


Where the orchard needs protection in 
winter a cover crop should be planted 
early enough to provide a good blanket 
to the soil and the tree roots. A good 
cover erop always improves the fertility 


Pror. S. N. Dory. 


of the soil of an orchard, and gradually | 
improves the condition of the trees and | 
Inthe cold parts of the Northern | 


vines. 


States, where the winters are almost too | 


severe for our ordinary tender orchard 
trees and vines, a good cover crop of some 


satisfactory plant is worth more than aimost | 


anything else that can be done for the gar- 
den or orchard. Clover has been used for 


a cover crop in an orchard more extensively | 


than almost any other, and the red variety 


and the mammoth clover are both excellent | 
for the purpose wherever they thrive well. | 
possible to secure a} 


It is not always 
good catch of clover in an orchard, and 
then rather than plant it and secure an im- | 
perfect crop in time to be of any use it is 
better to plant some other crop not so diffi- 
cult and uncertain of growth. Thus, alfalfa | 
in the West, where it has been found to be | 
such an excellent food crop, will probably | 
prove the most satisfactory substitute for | 
the ordinary red clover. 

Both Canada and cow peas have in recent | 
years become popular crops for this pur- 
pose, and where they are adapted to the | 
soil and climate they should prove satisfac- | 
tory. The cow peas in the Southern and 
Middle States have become such popular 
crops with farmers that they would be se- | 
lected by the average person first for 
a cover crop in the orchard. The poor 
sandy soil of the farm will seldom 
produce good cover crops in time to | 
be of much use, but cow peas will 
nearly always prove successful on such | 
soils. When sowed broadcast they cover 
the ground pretty effectually and yield | 
an immense crop. The Canadian peas | 
have been used in the colder States i | 
almost the same way as the cow peas have | 
been in the South. They are rapid growers | 
and produce large crops, and whether 
sown indrills or broadcast they are sure | 
to yield an excellent cover crop for vineyards | 
or orchards. Closely allied to these two | 
pea crops is the soy bean, which has proved | 
of fair value as a cover crop in many parts 
of the country. To some extent they may 
be said to be the connecting link between | 
the southern cow pea and the Canadian pea, | 
thriving best in the Middle States. 

C.S. FEARING. | 

Iowa. | 

—— +> + | 
Butter Market. 

The Western markets putting prices up | 
from 1 to 1} cents a pound, and an increased | 
demand here. Loston cando no less than | 
ask higher prices at least on extra grades 
which are in light supply. The best North- | 
ern creamery is firm at 22 cents and some | 
receivers are asking 22} to 224 cents for best | 
lots. Some New York large ash tubs sell | 
at 21) to 22 cents and best marks Eastern at 
20 to 21 cents, with fair to good at 17 to 19) 
cents. Good first sell at 19 to 20 cents and | 
seconds at 17 to 18 cents. Boxes and prints 
in demand. Boxes at 225 to 23 cents 
for extra Northern creamery, 20 to 21) 
cents for extra dairy, and 18 to 19% cents for 
common to good. Prints at 225 to 23 cents | 
‘for extra creamery, 21 cents for extra dairy, | 
and 18 to 20 cents for common to good. | 
Dairy in tubs is 19 to 20 cents for Ver- | 
mont extra, and 19 for northern New York, | 
firsts at 17 to 18 cents and seconds 14 to 16 | 
cents. Imitation creamery dull at 16 to 17 | 
cents, and ladles at 16 to 164 cents. Ren- 
ovated moving slowly at 10 to 174 cents, | 
the best grade in fair demand. Jobbing | 
prices from one cent higher on low grades | 
to two cents on best grades. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Sept. 6 were 23,886 tubs and | 
27,378 boxes, a total weight of 1,273,258 | 
pounds, against 1,285,325 pounds the previ- | 
ous week and 1,143,074 pounds the correspond- | 
ing week last year. Included inlast year’s | 
receipts were 155,000 pounds in transit for | 
export. It will be noticed that the falling | 
off from the week previous was very small, | 
while the increase as compared with last | 
year is quite large. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the | 
week were nothing, against 200,782 pounds 
the corresponding week last year. From | 
New York the exports aggregated 2838 tubs. | 
From Montreal 23,929 packages were shipped, 
against 14,527 packages last year, and the 
total for the season is 280,821 packages, 
against 231,921 packages. 

The stock in cold storage shows a further 
increase, and the total is 56,899 tubs larger 
than last year. The Quincy Market Cold 
Storage Company reports a stock of 228,853 
tubs, against 189,963 tubs last year, and the 
Eastern Company holds a stock of 46,832 | 
tubs, against 28,823 tubs a year ago, and, 
with these added, the total stock is 275,685 
tubs, as compared with 218,786 tubs last 
year. 
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Progress of the United States. 

A circular issued by the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics gives some figures in regard to 
the *‘ progress of the United States in its 
material industries,’ which are worthy of 
consideration by one who desires to study 
the history of this country. We have not 
100m for a full report of them, but will give | 
a few of the most striking ones. 

The area of the United States was in 1800 
only 827,844 square miles, and in 1902 it had | 


|the forms of law 


grown to 3,025,600 square miles, without in- 
cluding Alaska and our recently acquired 
islands. (All of this nearly 2,200,000 square 


The population in 1810 was 3.6 per square 
mile, and in 1902 it had increased to 26.1 per 
square mile. 

The wealth of the country in 1850 was 
estimated at seven billions of dollars, and in 
1900 at ninety-four billions of dollars, and 
the per capita wealth from $307 in 1850 to 
$1235 in 1900. The public debt in 1800 was 
$15 per capita, and in 1840 it was but 
twenty-one cents per capita. In 1852 it was 
$2.67, and in 1861, before the beginning of 
the war, it was $2.74. Then it rose to $76.98 
per capita in 1865, was reduced to $30.27 in 
1880, $14.22 in 1890, $13.65 in 1895 and $12.97 
in 1902, although we have borne the ex- 
penses of the Spanish war and a large in- 
crease in the army and navy. 

{n 1860 the money in cireulation was $13.85 
per capita, near the close of the war it was 
$20.57, including the paper currency, and 
then dropped below the $20 mark until 1881, 
when it reached $21.72. In 1892 it was 
$24.60, in 1900 $26.93 and in 1902 $28.40. 

The deposits in savings banks amounted 
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Royal Show in England, 1901. 


ever, sent 


neither hope nor help for Lesurques. 
This letter he then wrote to his wife: 


state. 


nals: 





to a little more than $1,000,000 in 1820, nearly 
$7,000,000 in 1830, over $43,000,000 in 1850, over There resided at that time in Paris a gen 
$149,000,000 in 1860, $549,000,000 in 1870, $819,- | tleman named Guesno. 


810,000,000 in 1900 and $2,597,094,580 in 1901, | gratified at the arrival of his townsman 
while the deposits in national banks in-/ Guesno invited him to meet a few friends o 
4 creased from $500,910,873 in 13865 to $3,111,-| his ina celebrated restaurant of the day 
690,196 In 1902, The company, for some reason, fell shor 


value of the farms and farm property from | Sieur Richard, the owner of the house 





billions in 1900. The value of farm prod- young man 
| ucts was not taken 


named Couriol 


nearly doubled. In 1850 we had farm ani- example, ponderous pigtails, 


| people employed in manufacturing indus- | alike. e 
| tries from less than one million in 1850 to 6? 


and nearly 134 millions in 1901. 
about 35,000 more miles of railway in opera- | spired distrust and suspicion. 


| five cents in the same time., 
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The Story of Desurques. aie 


“Your plans for the future seem well 
arranged,’’ said Couriol, ‘‘but who can 
foresee the future? Who knows what may 
happen to him before tomorrow morning? 
For during the last five or six years there is 
not a citizen in France, however secure his 
position may have seemed, who could 


BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 

One of the great grievances under which 
the French nation labored, previous to the 
revolution of 1792, known as the * Reign of 
Terror,” was the extreme inequalify with 
which law was administered. The judges 
were too frequently corruptible, the influ- J , 
ence of the aristocracy was enormous, and if | T¢ckon on the fee simple of it for a week.” 
ueither of those succeeded in averting anun-| Alter these desponding views the party 
pleasant verdict, the ‘king’s grace was | adjourned to the Palais Royal, where, hav- 
ready to come to the rescue, provided it | ing taken a cup of coffee in the careau, they 
were solicited by a pretty woman, or that separated. 
any interest, of whatsoever nature, disposed | Four days had elapsed since the break- 
his majesty to a favorable view of the | fast above alluded to, when, at an early 
criminal’s case. The law, therefore, be-| hour inthe morning of the 8th Floreal (a 
came in too many iastances a mere instru- | month which consisted in the then French 
ment of oppression, from which the people | calendar of half April and half May), the 
had everything to fear and nothing to hope; | guard at the Burriere de Charenton observed 
whilst the aristocracy used it asa convenient | four horsemen pass through the gates and 
veil for their injustice and exactions. take the road to Melun. It was not 

lt was to remedy these crying evils that difficult to perceive that the animals they 
the National Assembly established the trial rode @@re on hire, whilst from the lively 
by jury, but as people who have long suf- | jests that seemed to be circulating among 
fered from one extreme are apt to seek a/|the cavaliers, they were supposed to be 
remedy in the other, they at the same time | leaving the city tor a day’s diversion in the 
abrogated the right of pardon, enacting | country. This gay humor, however, only ex- 
the terrible statute that, provided all | tended to three of the party; the fourth 
had been duly | seemed of a different temper. He rode some- 
observed in a_ process, the verdict | what in the rear of the others,taking no part 
of the jury should be irrevocable. It|in their conversation. His eyes were 
was not long before instances occurred | fixed and his countenance gloomy. This 
which exhibited the fearful nature of this | man was Couriol. The little party reached 


the most remarkable; but so distrustful had | between twelve and one o’clock, one of 
experience rendered the people, that they | them having galloped forward for the pur- 
could never be brought to annul, but only to | pose of ordering a luncheon to be pre- 
modify the law. Unwillingly they consented | pared at the Hotel dala Poste. After the 
to restore the royal privilege of pardon, but | lunch they mounted their horses and pursued 
to the day, when this story was written, | their journey. In this manner they reached 
about 1850, in France, not only cannot the | Lieursaint, a beautiful village, and famous 
verdict of a jury be reversed, but it was held | in history as the scene of Henry IV.’s ad- 
criminal to arraign its justice. Neither | venture with the miller; and here they made 
when they pronounced their decision could | @ somewhat unusual stay., One of their 
they recommend the criminal to mercy; the | horses had lost a shoe, and the chain which 
sentence once registered must be executed; | attached the spur of one of the riders to his 
but to avert the fatal consequences of this | hoot was broken. ‘his last on entering the 
rigor they had recourse to two expedients: | village had stopped at the house of a woman 
One was that if they entertained a shadow | called Chatelain, « limona-diere, of whom he 
of doubt with respect to the guilt of the pris- | requested a cup of coffee, and asked also 
oner, they gave in a verdict of “ guilty, | for some strong thread to repair his 
but with exteguating circumstances.” This | chain withal, which she gave him. But 
particularity will account for the ver- | observing that he was not very expert at the 
dict in the case of Madame Lafarge, | job she summoned her maid to his assist- 
whith surprised everybody unacquainted | ance, during which operations they had 
with the forms of criminal jurisprudence in | both, of course, ample leisure to notice his 
France. The were no extenuating circum- person and features. In the meantime, the 
stances apparent to the public; but the jury | others had ridden through the village as far 
feeling too wellof her guilt to acquit her, | aS an inn kept by a man of the name of 
and yet not so certain of itas to feel quite | Champeaux, where they alighted and called 
satisfied that it was right to take her life, for wine, while the horse that had lost its 
had recourse to this expedient, shoe was sent to the blacksmith’s. They 
In cases, however, where the evidence has | then all repaired to the widow Chatelain’s, 
appeared, at the time of the trial, so con- | Where they played several games of billiards, 
clusive that this saving clause has been | after which they remounted their horses 
omitted, should any subsequent disclosures | and set off for Melun about half-past eight 
raise a doubt in favor of the prisoner, tha | in the evening. 
Court of Cassation comes to his aid. They When Champeaux returned into the room 
take upon themselves to review the proceed- | they had quitted, he found a sabre in its 
ings, and in most cases succeed in discover- | Sheath, that one of the party had forgotten. 
ing that there was some flaw in the | This he immediately sent after them, but 
indictment, or that some form of law had | the messenger did not find them. In about 
been overlooked, which involved the ne- | an hour afterwards, however, the owner re 
cessity for a newtrial. If neither of these | turned in great haste to reclaim it; it was 
imperfections could be found, however, | he whose spur had been repaired at the 
the sentence must be executed, even though | Widow’s house. 
the judge and jury were morally convinced Precisely at the same moment, the courier 
of the innocence of the sufferer. A French | bearing the mail from Paris to Lyons drove 
jury could not err, nor could their verdicts | into the village of Lieursaint for the pur- 
be revised. pose of changing horses. It was exactly 
It was in the latter end of the month of | half past nine o’clock, and already quite 
April. of the year 1796, that a gentleman of | dark. He was presently away again with 
the name of Joseph Lesurques arrived with | fresh horses and postilion, galloping at full 
his family in Paris. His age was about speed towards the forest of Senart. The car- 
thirty, his fortune easy, his character un- | riage which in those days conveyed the 
impeached. He had served his country with | French mail was an elegant, light vehicle, 
credit, and since bis retirement from military | with a strong box behind for the letters, 
life had filled acceptably and without emol- | and room within for two persons, one 
ument the situation of chef de bureau in his | place being occupied by the courier in 
native district. He was a man deeply at- | charge of the mail bags, and fhe other being 
tached to his family, undisturbed by ambi- | let to any traveler who was willing to pay 
tion, unseduced by pleasure. His income | for it. On the present occasion this place 
of seven hundred a year sufficed for ail his | was taken by a gentleman 
wants, and his object in coming to Paris | about thirty years of age, who had 
was solely to afford his children those ad- booked himself under the name of 
vantages that the provinces could not supp y. | ‘* Laborde, silk mercer at Lyons.’”’ After 
On their arrival they established themselves | two hours of traveling, there was a rustle 
as lodgers in the house of a notary called | in the thicket, and four men rushed out, 
Monnet, in the Rué Montmartre. It will | two of whom seized: the horses’ heads, 
be admitted, we think, that they were en- | whilst the other two attacked the postilion, 
titled to all the happiness they promised | who was walking the tired horses up the 
themselves; but they were soon plunged | hill, and in a moment separated his head 
into an ocean of trouble from no exertions | from his body. At the same instant the 
of themselves, and from which their friends | courier was stabbed to the heart by his 








/ could not extricate them; an ocean whose fellow-traveler,—both murders being per- } 
formed so dexterous!y that not a cry escaped | of the affair; the other parties were Vidal, | way of knowing how many men allow them- 


fromthe victims. The coffer was then forced | Rossi, Durochat and Dubosque; it is the | selves to be victimized, but those who don’t 


waters of sorrow to this day embitter the 
bread of their descendants. 


. ‘ He, as well as 
000,000 in 1880, $1,524,000,000 in 1890, over $1,-| Lesurques, came from Donai, and, being 


The number of farms increased from | of the entertainer’s intentions, since the 
1,449,073 in 1850 to 5,739,657 in 1900, and the only guest, besides Lesurques, was the 


four billions of dollars in 1850 to twenty | After they were assembled, however, a 
; : happening 
ot until 1870, Rt it | to call to speak to Richard, he was invited 
was 1958 million dollars, but in 1900 they | to join the party, alldressed in the height of 
/had increased to 3764 million dollars, or | the fashion of that time. They wore, for of Terror.” 
‘ e top boots 
_mals valued at 544 million dollars and in | with silver spurs, very large eyeglasses, a 
| 1900 we had over 2981 million dollars worth. | quantity of jewelry, and amongst the rest, 
| The value of manufactured products in- | two long watch chains dangling from their | tyted for their 
creased from one billion dollars in 1850 to | waistcoat pockets. As this costume was de | ication met 

thirteen billions in 1900, and the number of | rigewer, they were necessarily all dressed ing post-horse 
: y ; | turned loose near the Place Royal. It was | 
During the breakfast nothing particular | ajso ascertained 


taining the present company at his own 


apparently | 


J 


f 


t 


. | bouillet. 





which the 


Couriol. 


selves of all the money the courier carried 
with him, amounting to seventy-five thou- 
sand frances in bills, bank notes and silver. | petwixt you and me. 
They then returned immediately to Paris, 
. | the fifth conspirator being mounted on one 
of the carriage horses, and betwixt the 
hours of four and five in the morning they 
re-entered the city by the Barriere de Ram- 


Hardly had the assassins 


dveds had reached the authorities, and the 
most vigorous measures were at once ins‘i- | through the very fanaticism of justice. 
Among those who believed in the inno- 
with was the wander- | cence of Lesurques was Daubenton, befor 
rider had | whom the prisoner was first brought. H 
a x had, unfortunately, been a principal agent 
our other ho i . i 
millions in 1900, We produced about 140 mil- | occurred except the arrival of Couriol, who | pathed in sweat had ie brought FBrsage' peed sng sor g Pageants ape 
lionsof tons of coal in 1890and 261 millionsin | was known only to Richard. He was a/| yard of a stable keeper pamed Murion. PS 
1901, and 4} millions of tons of steel in 1890, | well-grown man of twenty-five, but there | Murion admitted at once that they had on| his family, a most important reparati 
We have | was something in his countenance that in-| the previous day let them to two persons ys 4 P e 
‘ p He had | known to him; one was named Bernard, the 
tion now than in 1890, carried about sixty- | black, bushy eyebrows, and a pair of dark, | other was 
four million tons more per mile in 1900 than | unsettled eyes, that could not look anybody 
| 1n 1890, and reduced the freight rate per ton | straight in the face. In the course of the | rest of the band, had effected his escape; 
per mile from ninety-three cents to seventy- | conversation Lesurques explained of his | nevertheless, as the whole country was or 
coming to Paris, and expressed a hope that | the alert, and the descriptions given by the 
he might have an early opportunity of vgn innkeeper where the four horsemen had | and meritorious labors. 
baited were extremely precise, there seemed 
| little chance of their ultimate evasion. 


discovery. The first in- 





| With respect to the fifth, the people at the | the slightest indications of what he sought 


equal 
Couriol 


son with 


meantime had = taken 


Lesurques. Of course they 





suburbs to give evidence against Couriol 


| and the others. 


| 

| Daubenton, in the meanwhile, had arrived 
|and entered the office by a private door, 
2 ; | when one of his clerks entered and in- | 
edict, and of these the following is one of | Mongeron, a village on the road to Melun, | 


ormed him that some women in the ante- 
| room declared that two of the murderers 
| were calmly sitting amongst them. One 
| was the maid, Santon, who had served the 
| four travelers at the inn at Mongeron; the 
| other was Grossetite, servant to Madame 
| Chatelain, the limona-diere, who had 
mended the spur, given them coffee and 
| seen them playing billiards ; they were con- 
| fident they were not mistaken. The evi- 
| dence was so strong that the worthy magis- 
| trate could not do otherwise than order the 
‘arrest of Guesno and Lesurques, although 
| he was intimately persuaded of their entire 
innocence. Thetwo prisoners were at once 
confronted with the witnesses, and all swore 
| to their persons, and that Lesurques was 
| the man whose spur chain had been broken, 
| and who had afterwards forgotten his sword 
| at the inn. 

| Lesurques on the day of his arrest wrote 
| toa friend to find out those of his friends 
| who had seen him on the night of the 
/murder, that he might prove an alibi. 
| Fifteen persons were brought forward, and 
| Lesurques would have cleared himself 
‘had not one Legrand, a jeweler, sworn 
that he had transacted business with 
| Lesurques at a time when by no means 
;could he have been with the murder- 
|ers in the country, and proffered his 
| books as evidence, but the date of the 


postoffice where he had taken his place in 
the mail carriage described his  per- 


refuge 
in the house of a friend named Bruer, 
whither he was traced and arrested. In 
the same house was found Guesno, who 
appears to have gone there on private busi- 
ness. He and KBruer were also arrested, 
together with their papers, but these two 
latter clearly proved an alibi, and were both | examined. ‘They stopped to give a break- 
fast to Durochat, and then he requested 
a private interview with the magistrate, 
which was granted. Daubenton ordered 
his own and the prisoner’s breakfast in a 
@rivate room. The constable pointed out 
the danger of trusting himself alone with 
such a villain, but Daubenton paid no heed 
He was determined to 
go through with what he had. sworn 
to do to clear the memory of Lesurques. 
the table 
Daubenton took 
up the only knife on the table, intend- 
ing to open anegg withit. ‘‘ You are afraid 
of me,” said Durochat to the magistrate, | nature’s sake and also to all men and women 
| looking hardat him. ‘‘ You arm yourself 
“Take the knife,’ said Dau- 


dismissed. Guesno demanded back his 
papers and was told he could have them 
next morning. He started for the office of 
justice early betimes, and who should he 
meet on his way but his old friend 
discussed 
the terrible evehts connected with the 
murder of the courier of Lyons, while 
proceeding to the bureau de justice, where 
Guesno was to receive his papers, but 
Daubenton, the magistrate, not having 
arrived,the two friends seated themselves 
in the anterdom, where other persons were 
awaiting his arrival, among them the wit- 
| nesses who had been brought in from the 
| 


to the advice. 


seated themselves at 
other. 


They 
opposite each 


already.”’ 
benton, ‘‘ cut yourself a slice of bread, and 
tell me what you know of the affair of the 
Lyons courier.’”? He had taken the right 
way. Durochat savagely clutched the 
| knife; but ina moment more he’ stood up 
| and laid it on the table. 

| You are a brave man, citizen,”’ said he, 





“and I am‘a lost one. You shall know all.” | 


| Whereupon he made a full confession, 
| confirming in every particular the account 
' given by Couriol. The name of Lesurques 
he had never heard till after his execution. 
| It was Dubosque that had repaired his spur 
| at Mongeron, Dubosque who had forgotten 
| his sword at Lieursaint. 
| *Some time elapsed before the other three 
| were taken. Finally the exertions of Dau- 
| benton were crowned with success. Vidal, 
| Dubosque and Rossi were arrested and 
| paid the penalty of their crimes. A light wig 
placed on the head of Dubosque, such as he 
| had wern on the fatal day, the resemblance 
betwixt him and Lesurques became so 
remarkable as perfectly to account for the 
| unfortunate error of the witnesses, who had 
| also been led by a certain similarity of 
| features to mistake Guisno for Vidal. 
| Theinnocence of Joseph Lesurques was 
| thus made manifest to all the world; no- 
| body could doubt it; and his family seemed 
| naturally entitled to the restoration of his 
| property, and such a vindication of his fame 
|as a révision of his sentence alone could 
| afford. For these sacred rights they have 
| never ceased to supplicate. The good magis- 


last for whom Lesurques is mistaken.” 
But strange to say, these assurances were 
not investigated. A pe:ition was, how- 
in to the Directory, and 
the Directory referred’ the matter to the 
‘corps Legistatif. The answer of this body 
was: ‘* That the process was strictly legal ; 
that a single case could not justify the vio- | have a better memorial. 
lation of a well-considered statute; and that 
to set aside the verdict of a jury for the 
reasons advanced, would be equivalent to 
arraigning the wisdom and justice of the law 
as established.’”’ Since the right of pardon 
no longer existed, there thus remained 


My dearest Love—No man can elude his des- 
pd tan easy: ne Po: ell of Mrs. Perkins’ dainty drawings in colors, 
Isend you some of my hair; when my children 
are old enongh you will divide it among them. It 
is the only inheritance I have now to leave them. Incidentally it is sald that Miss Smith ana 


His whole property was confiscated to the | Miss Green are to bring out a “Child Calen. 


* Be thou, in whose place I am to die, content 1 ea 
with the sacrifice of my life. The day may yet ~ 
come that you will find yourself in the hands of 
justice,—then, remember me! ‘Chink of my chil- 


u P _{ dren, and of their broken-hearted mother, 7. 
open, and the assassins possessed them: | | oi4g with disgrace. Restore them their gooa | !t8 third edition. The charm of the story has 


names; repair their dreadful misfortune, which 
has wholly originated in the fatal resemblance 


This ‘ victim of judicial murder,’’ with 
his two companions, was executed on the 
10th of May, 1797, arid Lesurques, who 
conducted himself with the most heroic 
calmness, went to the scaffold in a complete 
suit of white, waich he wore as the symbol 

This bold and reckless enterprise awak- | vf his innocence. As they went through 
ened terror and amazement throughout the | the streets Couriol stood up in the cart an 
country in France, even when deeds of 


d 


cried aloud to the peeple, ‘‘Iam guilty, but 
violence were rife all through the “ Reign | Lesurques is innucent.’”’ The latter died 
forgiving all men, and calling ‘‘God to wit- 
reached Paris before intelligence of their | ness the injustice of his sentence.’”? Thus 
the climax of all injustice was reached 


e 
e 


e 
Ss 


victim’s fame,—a tardy, but, as regarded 


$ 


and as this could only be effected by the 
arrest of the other three criminals named 
¢ The former was | by Couriol, he resolved never to relax hi 
instantly arrested, but the latter, with the | exertions til) he laid his hands upon them 


Ss 


It would fill a volume to recount the means 
he used to effect his object; we can only 
here detail the result of his self-imposed 


Two years had elapsed since the death of 
Lesurques before Daubenton discovered 


? 


| but at the end of that time, he found in the 
police reports, which day and night were 
accuracy. In the| brought to him, the name of Durochat 
This was the man who, under the name of 
Laborde, had traveled with the courier of 
Lyons, and was now in the prison of St. 
Pelagie forarobbery. There was no dif- 
ficulty in identifying him, and accompanied 
by Daubenton, four gendarmes and a con- 
stable, he was conveyed to Versailles to be 


. 


} 


' 
| 


| 


are shining examples, to whom everybody 
else should be grateful. 


** A man whom 1 loved because of his 
faithfulness and his kindness to my chil- 
dren.”” Here are two clauses that sum up 
a splendid type of character; no man could 











Literature. : 


Naturally enough women artists are largely 
represented in the “juveniles” for the fall and 
holiday season. One firm, A.C. McClurg & Co. 
announces four valumes illustrated by several of 
the younger artists, including a book of fairy 
stories with colored pictures by Miss Smith, two 
collections of fairy stories containing some 





spiration for some irre-istibly clever sketches. 


dar ” in Philadelphia, which is expected to make 


He also wrote a letter to the real crim-| the biggest kind of a success. Of course, the 
inal, which was inserted in the public jour- | fact that one firm is having most of its children’s 


books illustrated by women artists does not prove 
the point entirely, but an examination of other 
Pp announ ts will doubtless show 
that the tendency is largelv in that direction. 
Mrs. Nancy Huston Banks’ novel, “ Oldfield: 
A Kentucky Tale of the Last Century,” is now in 





been aptly described by a reviewer who says that 
“as you turn over its pages you get something of 
_ the feeling you have when you open a long-shuit 
drawer in which something very fragile and deli- 
cate has been packed away in lavender and dried 
rose leaves.”’ 

Owen Wister’s novel, ‘The Virginian: A 
Horseman of the Plains,” has run into its 
seventy-fifth thousand. It has been selling at 
the rate of over one thousand copies aday The 
last edition, of close upon twenty thousand 
copies, was taken up in two weeks. 

The author of “The Century Cook Book.” 
Mary Ronald, is preparing a new volume with the 
title * Luncheons,” which she calls “A Cook’s 
Picture Book.” Itisa guide to the preparation 
of dainty dishes for dainty meals, aud while it 
contains no general rules for cooking, it is de- 
signed to suggest quick and pleasing dishes, 
especially for luncheons. It will be elaborately 
illustrated by photographs, each showing some 
tempting dish properly garnished, ready to be 
served. The Century Company. 

Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, the veteran printer, 
who has recently issued books on “ Plain Print- 
ing Types and “ Correct Compositioa,” will soon 
publish a volume on “ Title Pages,” designed to 
be anaid to printers and publishers, and also in- 
teresting to those who care for the making of fine 
books. The Century Company, New York. 

Richard Harding Davis’ new novel, “Captain 
Macklin,” will be ready for publication about the 
middle of September. It is distinctly one of the 
important works of fiction of the year, and it has 
a special element of vividness and personal qual- 
ityin the fact that it deals with akind of life 
with which Mr. Davis has become very familiar 
in the course of his own experiences. Captain 
Macklin’s career carries him through a South 
American revolution and through various military 
adventures, and Macklin himself is one of the 
author’s most fascinating heroes. The novel is 
a decided step in advance of the author’s most 
popular former stories anda rich fulfilment of 
the promise of increasing power conveyed in his 
early work. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
“‘Chanticleer,” by Violetté Hall, is an idyll 
of modern life. Roger and Mary, happily 
mated, lose by fire their house, with its belong- 
ings. They are artists by temperament, 
though Roger’s ostensible vocation is litera- 
ture, and they determine to cut away 
from their accustomed life, with its exactions 
and its cares, its worry over servants, house- 
keeping and entertainment, and all the artificial 
ties of society, and to go back to nature 
build for themselves a new homein the woods 
that shall be a homeand nothing more. They 
create a simple but adequate camping-place 
in the rural solitude. Friends, hearing of 
the experiment, fluck about them and build 
houses of their own. A love story of charm- 
ing sweetness develops and holds the reader. 
The narrative is full of exquisite descriptions of 
nature which belong to the thread of the story. 
The style is notably vivacious and captivating. 
It has originality, wit and pungency, and is 
splendidly adapted to a romance of this kind. 
The book will appeal to both lovers of nature for 














who like a good romance. Published by Lothrop 
Publishing Company, Boston. 

This season’s additions to “ The Century Clas- 
sics,” a series of the world’s best books, edited 
and introduced by distinguished men of letters, 
will include ‘** Essays of Elia,’”? by Charles Lamb, 
and Laurence Sterne’s ‘ A Sentimental Journey.” 
Both volumes will be illustrated with portraits 
and accompanied with introductions by well- 
known literary men. 

Helen Hunt Jackson’s delightful California 
articles, heretofore printed in her European travel 
sketches, have just been published in a separate 
volume entitled ** Glimpses ‘of California and the 
Missions,” with thirty-seven pictures by Henry 
Sandham, who illustrated ‘ Romona.” Little 
Brown & Co. are the publishers. 

Mary Devereux’s romance, “ Lafitte of Louisi- 
ana,” has gone into a third edition, as has 
Frances Charles’ original story, ‘‘ In the Country 
God Forgot,’ while “ A Girl of Virginia,” by 
Lucy Meacham Thurston, is now in its fourth 
edition. 

Little, Brown & Co. have just published a new 
edition of “ The Boston Cooking School Cook 
Book,” by Fannie Merritt Farmer, with an ap, 
pendix containing three hundred additional 
receipts. 

‘Memoirs of the Life of Sir Waiter Scott 
Bart.” by John G. Lockhart. Cambridge edition, 
in five vol umes,with eleven photogravure illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $10; half calf, gilt top, 


| $17.50; half polished morocco, $17.50. Is to be 


published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos 


|} lon. Lockhart’s Life of scott h as jong had 


| 
| 


This was fatal, and the whole, Lesurques, | Years of his life, but a considerable part of | 


| Guesno, Couriol, Bernard, 
| Bruer, were all brought to trial. While the 
| jury had retired to consider their verdict, a 
| woman, ina state of excitement bordering 
| on insanity, rushed into 
| demanded to be heard. Being brought be- 
'fore the president, she declared with the 
utmost vehemence that Lesurques was 
entirely innocent of the crime charged 
against him. 

““' The witnesses are deceived,” said she, 
|‘* by the extraordinary resemblance which 
| exists between himand the real criminal, 

for whom they mistake him. I know him 
| well; he has fled, and his name is Du- 

bosque.”” This woman, Madelaine Brebon, 

| was Couriol’s mistress, and in making this 
| avowal, to which her conscience urged her, 
| she admitted the guilt of her lover. Yet 
she was not believed, nor was her evidence 
| investigated. Couriol, Lesurques, Bernard 
and Richard were found guilty, the first 
| uhree to death, the other to the galleys. 

As soon as the sentence was pronounced, 
Lesurques rose from his seat, and with 
| entire composure declared his innocence, 
| adding that ‘‘ifa murder on the highway 
| were a fearful crime, it would be well for 
‘his judges to remember that a judicial 
_murder was no less so.”’ 

__ Then Couriol arose. ‘I am guilty,” said 
ihe. “I confess it, but Lesurques is inno- 
|eent, and Bernard had no part in the 
| murder. Four times he reiterated this as- 
| sertion, and from his prison he wrote a 
letter, full of sorrow and repentance, to the 
| same purpose. ‘* Lesurques knew nothing 


} 


| But, alas! the verdict of a French jury could 
| not be revised. 
' In 1842 died the widow of Lesurques, 


' they would never relax in those duties to 
| their father’s memory to which she had de- 
| voted her life. Her eldest son had fallen some 
| years before in the service of his country. 
| During the reigns of Louis XVIII. and 


| Charles X. a part of the property of this un- | 


fortunate family was restored to them, not 


as a restitution but as a favor. 
Neer was there a more lamentable verifi- 


cation of the maxim, summum jus summa 
injuria, than is afforded by the story of 
| Joseph Lesurques. We are the subjects of 
| the law, but justice and mercy are the laws 
| of God, and to these all human institutions 
| must yield precedence. 

oasooe-— 

Is there not something of medieval craft 
inthe New Orleans project of introducing 
a fatal tungus disease among her undesir- 
able mosquito population? Here in the 
East we are still content with pouring oil on 
the tronbled waters of an insect-infested 
community. The use of trout as an exter- 





the young mosquito serves to feed the trout. 


> 
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it is pleasant to note how often the writer 
of the anonymous letter, threatening death 
or other disaster to the recipient unless he 
| deposits a certain sum of money in an ap- 
pointed spot, comes sadly up against a dis- 
appointment. The general public has no 











minator is even more gentle, for in this case | 


Richard and | his fortune to the promotion of their suit. | 


j 


the court-room and | leaving ason and daughter, from whom on | 
| her deathbed she required a promise that | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 


| language.”” The 


place among the greater books of English litera- 
ture. In Leslie Stephen’s words, ‘“ The bi- 
ography may safely be described as, next 
to Boswell’'s Johnson, the best in the 
edition of the classic 
now presented is made particularly valuable 


| by the fact that itis based upon a large amount 


| 8th Floriel had been changed to the 9th. trate, Daubenton, devoted not only the latter | 4¢ important material concerning both Scott's 


Life and Lockhart’s, which has appeared since 
the work was first puvlished. It has been edited 
with the utmost skill and the most painstaking, 
scholarly care, and contains many extremely in- 
teresting notes of marked importance to the sub- 
ject, but of a kind which could not have been in- 
corporated by the author himself. 

The Scribners publish this fal a new and cheap 
edition of the historical novels of Bulwer Lytton 
in six volumes. It includes “ Rienzi,’’ one vol- 
ume; ‘* The Last Days of Pompeii,” one volume; 
“ The Last of the Barons,” two volumes; and 
“ Harold, the last of the Saxon Kings,” two 
volumes. 

The contents of the September number of the 
Popular Science Monthly are as follows: “ Aer- 
ography,” by Percival Lowell; ‘ University Con 
trol,” by Prof. J. Stevenson; “* The World's View 
of a Scientist: Ernst Haeckel’s Philosophy,” by 
Prof. Frank Thilly; “Eels and the Eel (Ques- 
tion.” by M. C. Marsh: “‘ihe story of a 
Word — Mammal,” by Dr. Theodore’ Gill 
“A Year of Weather and Trade in th 
United States,” by Prof. R. DeC. Ward; 
“Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty,” by Dr 
F. A. Woods; and “A New Theory of Light and 
Colors,” by Sir Isaac Newton. There are edi 
torial articles on “* The Marine Biological Labora. 
tory and the Carnegie Institution,” “ Science in 
American Journals,” “ A Summer School of Ag- 
riculture,” and other topics. 

The Lothrop Publishing Company of Boston 
have just brought out Mr. Julian Ralph’s brill- 
iant novel of fashionable New York life, entitled 
“The Millionairess.”. Mr. Ralph’s wide experi- 
ence with men and things, joined with his 
picturesque style and skill in narrative, 
has gone to make this one of the notable 
novels of the early fall. The story gives vivid 
pictures both of country-house and city life, and 
moves briskly along to a highly satisfactory end. 
Mr. Ralph has found a novel motive in depicting 
& young ‘heiress, surrounded by frivolity and 
fashion, and yet preserving her generous-hearted 
young womanhood for higher purposes of life. 


and a nonsense book by Carolyn Wells, 
which has furnished Miss Cory with in- 
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Poultry. 
Practical Poultry Points. 


There is a danger of getting old fowl not 
only too fat to lay, but too fat to live, 
especially the Asiatic breeds. The fat ac- 
cumulates on the inside, so that it not only 
checks the action of the egg-producing 
organs, but even the action of the gizzard 
and the heart. They die of heart disease or 
heart failure, and there is usually ne warn- 
ing, they being found dead under the roosts 
or on the nests. When such old fowl get 
much above the standard weight of the 
breed, it is well to limit their feed, and 
especially avoid corn, corn-meal and barley. 
Give oats, with plenty of green feed, and 
try a little judicious starvation on them. A 
wheat-bran mash, with a little linseed meal 
in it, will help the cure. There should also 
be plenty of grit all of the time. If aceus- 
tomed to corn and corn-meal, they may not 
take kindly to oats and wheat bran at first, 
but hunger will bring them to it. 


The Petaluma Poultry Journal tells of a 
farmer who bought ten sitting hens in 
February which cost him $4.40, and wire 


fencing costing $2.30. They were all set | 


Feb. 21 on fifteen eggs each. They hatched 
out 135 good, strong chickens whick were 
placed in a brooder. Nine hens were then 
given 135 eggs from which they hatched 118 
chickens. Eight of them were set for the 
third time on twelve eggs and produced one 
hundred chickens, a total of 353 chickens 
from 435 eggs, and not a crippled chicken in 
the lot. The hens were supplied with food, 
water and dust bath in the morning, and 
were kept free from lice, and those that sit 
nine weeks seemed to be none the worse for 
the long-continued sitting. 


It is reported that six chicken-fattening 
stations are to be established in Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Cape Breton. Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick will have one 
each. They will commence operations about 
Sept. 10, and each will be provided with 
crates for fattening from five hundred tua 
thousand chickens at a time. As the fat- 
tening process takes but about four weeks, 
it is intended that each station shall fatten 
at least three lots, if they can obtain enough 
birds that are suitable, probably not less 
than fifteen thousand chickens in all. 
These are destined for the English market, 
as shipments that were sent by the Agri- 
cultural Department of Canada _ proved 
a success last year, not only selling 


readily at fair prices, but suiting the | 
consumers. An accurate record of the cost | 


of food, transportation and other expenses 


will be kept at each station, and some in- | 
formation is likely to be obtained as to the | 
best methods of fattening rapidly, and the | 


foods to be used, to especially bring out the 
quality liked in the English market, where 
they prefer a white skin and white flesh te 
the yellow skin that is said to result from 
exclusive feeding on corn and corn meal. 


The hen seems to be deficient in the sense 


of taste, eating decaying or rotten meat or | 


swillas readily as that which is fresh and 
sweet, and taking a sip of water from a cess- 


pool ora filchy puddie as readily as from a | 
bubbling stream. Butif they cannot tas e | 


the unpleasant flavors, those who eat the 
eggs or the chickens that are grown on such 
food can taste them. We also doubt if the 
eggs from fowls so fed will produce good, 


strong, healthy chickens. We believe that | 


such tilthy stuff contains disease germs, and 
we do not care for it at second-hand, even 
after it has passed through the digestive 
organs of the hen, cow or hog. 


A writer in the Farmers’ Tribune says 
that from Nov. 1, 1897, to March, 1898, he 
fed 80 hens, and they consumed 60 pounds 
of oilmeai, 250 pounds of bran, 15 bushels of 
corn, 8 bushels of oats, one-half bushel of 
wheat. This cost $8, or ten cents per hen. 


For each dollar’s worth of food he received | 
$3.60 worth of eggs during the four months. | 
From Noy. 1, last year, to March 1, he had | 


50 old hens and 30 pullets, and they ate 260 
pounds of middlings and bran, 50 pounds of 
oilmeal, 50 pounds navy beans, 100 pounds 
animal meal, 55 bushels of wheat and 8 
bushels of corn. This was amore nitrog- 
enous food than the other, with but about 
haif as much corn, and at the highest prices 
it cost S16, vr 20 cents per hen, and he re- 
ceived less eggs per hen than on the other 


ration, and he only received $1.40 worth of | 
eggs for each dollar’s worth of food; or, in | 
other words, while one winter 80 hens gave | 
a net profit of $208, last winter the profit | 


was only $32. 





While hens likea variety of food, there is, | 
as in the human race, specimens of the indi- | 


vidual which need to be humored. Some 
one who had small plots of red, crimson and 
white clover, with other grasses, near to the 
henyard, noticed when the hens were Jet 
out certain hens always went to the same | 
plot, some liking the red clover best, some 
the crimson and some the white clover. But 
why would it not be well if having a grass 
plot for the hens to put in a mixture, so that | 
all might feed together and each chouse 
what she liked best? But we would wager 
something that any of them would leave the 
clovers to get to a field of lettuce, cabbage or 
rape. This seems to disprove what we said 
above about the hen having no sense of | 
taste, and we can only guess that things | 
which smell and taste disagreeably to us are | 
not much disliked by them. | 

| 


We have visited henhouses where, if the | 

hens had been as sensitive to bad odors as | 

‘ were, they would not have stayed in| 

e one minute at atime. There was first 

imonia escaping from the wet and de- | 

sing droppings under the roosts, a | 

waste of valuable fertilizing material | 

was certainly needed on some parts of | 

farm. Then there was a flavor of | 

1 eggs that had been used as nest eggs 

broken in the nests or on the floor, and | 

1 the smell of some putrefying meat | 

»wn in for the hens to pick upon, and at 

front of the house a lot of boxes partly 

| with sour dough, that was as sour as a 

iegar cask. The owner said it didn’t pay | 

“ seep hens. We wanted to tell him to take 

ut two loads of manure and earth and 

ih out of there and put it on his grass 

-round, then fill up with good clean earth or 

sand, feed wholesome food, and clean up the 

lroppings three times a week, and see if he 

lid not have better luck, even with his poor, 
scrub hens. 


i 


We have heard people assert at the poul 
try shows, and at shows of other kinds of 
stock as well, that they had better stock at 
iome than those that were awarded prizes. 
Noubtless they believed so, and seeing a 
‘vllection of all good birds, they were not | 
‘ible to appreciate all the points of the best. | 
if they had taken their own birds to the | 
show, they might have been able by compar- | 
ison to see wherein the prize winners ex- | 
‘elled their own. The exhibition is valu- 
able not only as an educator for those who 
+0 there as lookers-on only, but the exhib- 
itors learn more and more readily than the 
spectators, because what they have learned 
before has prepared them fora perception 
of the fine points in a first-class bird. The 
novice in the poultry business who thinks 








| least amount of pruning. On the other hand, 


' voring pruning all branchesintoa ‘‘ pole.’’ 
| Others have added to the latter advice to 


/ we follow? ‘The safest course, perhaps, is 


' can by hearsay, then use your own common 


'able. Finally, blame no one for bad re- 
| sults—not even yourself, provided you profit 


' them, anda while the opinions differed, the 
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FAT TAILED SHEEP. 





| he has good birds should not fail to exhibit 
them. He may be so fortunate as to 
win out over more experienced competi- 
tors, in which case it will prove a most 
valuable advertisement, and if he does not, 
he may see wherein his birds are lacking, or 
where he has failed in properly preparing 
them. 

It is said that the record in poultry pick- 
ing is held by Georg? Fisher, employed by 
Swift & Co. at the stock yards in St. 
Joseph, Mo. He picked fifty chickens in 
eight minutes and one second in the pres- 
ence of 350 triveling men. This was one and 
a half minutes better than the best previous 
record. If we ever beat that we shall not 
tell of it unless we can bring about as many 
witnesses as hehad. They keep ninety-nine 
men at work on eleven picking rods, where 
the birds are hung by the legs. There are 
a half dozen or more assistants at each end 
of the rods tu hang them on and take them 
| off. One man sticks them as fast as three 
; or four will hang them up. Then as they 
slide along the rod eagh of the nine men 
has a pull at it, cone rough picking, another 
taking the wing feathers, and so on until 
the end of the line, where it is dressed. 
These ninety-nine men handle about eight 
hundred birdsan hour. The building where 
this work is done bas capacity for fourteen 








down a chute to the cooling-room below, 

and later on, perhaps, to the freezing-room, 
which is kept at a temperature near zero. 
Not all are frozen before they are shipped, 

|/as many are sent direct from the cooling- 
room. They are packed a dozen in a box, 

| six in eitherof the two rows, with paper be- 
tween them, and when a box comes through 
in good condition, as they usually do, they 
look ‘** good enough to be eaten.”’ 


>> 
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Poultry and Game. 
The poultry trade remains dull, with re- 





buy at quotations given. Choice Northern 
| and Eastern chickens are 18 cents for roast- 
ing size, 14 to 16 cents for common to good, 
and 14 to 15 cents for two-pound broil- 
; ers. Fowls 14 to 15 cents for extra choice 
and 12 to 13 cents for common to good. 
Green ducks 16 to 17 cents and young 
geese 16 to 18 cents. Pigeons $1.50 a 
dozen for choice and 75 cents to $1.25 for 
common to good. Squabs, choice large $2 
to $2.50 adozen. Western iced chickens, 3} 
pounds or heavier 135 tv 14 cents, broilers, 
2 to 3 pounds 125 cents, 14 to 2 pounds 135 
to 14 cents. Fowls, choice 13 to 13) 
cents, common 125 cents, old roosters 
95 cents. Turkeys, fancy spring 20 cents, 
common to good 15 to 18 cents. Western 
frozen chickens choice 14 to 15 cents, com- 
mon 10 to 12 cents, broilers choice 123 
| eents, common 10 cents. Fowls choice 12 
to 124 cents, common to good 10 to 115 cents. 
| Turkeys 20 to 21 cents. Live poultry in 
good supply. Chickens 11 to 12 cents, fowl 
| 11 to 114 cents, roosters 7 to 8 cents. 


horticuitural. 
| Should Trees be Pruned When Trans- 
planted ? 

Perhaps no other gardening subject has 
n -‘e diverse opinions expressed in relation 
| thereto than has that of the pruning of trees 
when transplanted. 

Experienced men whose opinions are held 
high will declare emphatically against the 


equally authoritative opinions come out fa- 


prune the roots in toa stub. Whom shall 
to follow no one absolutely. Learn all you 


sense and good judgment towards making 
the plants feel at home and quite comfort-. 


by your experience. 

The course followed by us has always 
been to recommend the frequent practice of 
pruning, and though it is but recently occa- 
sion was taken to give advice of this nature, 
the importance of the subject, as the editor 
sees it, seems to require further remark. 

A recent Western meeting of prominent 
horticulturists had this same subject before 


majority favored pruning. 

The fact is there is good and bad pruning, 
and good and poor work in planting. It is 
not any one condition that is to insure suc- 
cess. Buta good effort all round will bring 
success out of generally poor conditions. 

In justification of pruning it is safe to say 
that the loss of a few roots, which must al- 
most invariably follow even careful digging, 
is a removal of just so many mouths for 
feeding the tops of the plants. Therefore, 
the tops being the consumers, remove, by 
pruning, enough to balance the producers, 
so to speak. Of course the better the root 
supply the less call there should be upon the 
tops. 

But now enters the question of making 
new growth. Can the pruned branches 
make new growth as quickly and as well as 
that which was removed,—the young, vizer- 
ous growth? Here is where a good knowl- 
edge of different trees is well, and really 
needful. Some trees will quickly make buds 
where none before existed; others having 
buds in dormancy stubbornly refuse to start 
them on, and would never think of making 
new ones. Then, too, there is a difference 
between the classes of wood on the same 
tree. Some two-year-old wood will not bud 
easily; the young wood holds all the power. 

As a general thing, the soft woods, 
like the soft maple, willows, pop- 
lars, tulip tree, etc., cannot be pruned 
too severely,—they bud easily from 
any age of wood; while the hard woods 
must be treated cautiously. Of the latter, 
the fresh, young, strong wood must be pre- 


thousand fowl. When dressed they go | 


ceipts in excess of demand, and it is easy to | 


growth of oak just as severely as possible, 
| leaving pieces with but a bud or two. The 
weak, twiggy growths remove entirely. 
These take a lot of support, and are pretty 
sure to die off later if not removed. Save 
the strong. 

Another phase of the question is: Does it 
make any difference in treatment required 
whether the transplanting is done in fall or 
in spring? Of course, a plant coming into 
| leaf shortly after transplanting, as in 
spring, draws more nourishment: than one 
without leaves, and the more top the greater 
that drain. A few strong, healthy leaves is 
preferable to a multitude of weakiings. 

In fall transplanting, no leaves come to 
crowd upon the tree endeavoring tu become 
settled into a working position, but if ex- 
posed to severe winds the effect may be 
something similar, as dry winds evaporate 
moisture through the bark. Hence we also 
consider the exposure in judging the prob- 
| able results. 

Up to this point, the subject has been 
treated from a standpoint of security from 
loss. Now consider for a moment the aid to 
new growth. 

By reducing the top, we have less te be 
supported, enabling the tree to give all its 
food to smeller portions, instead of distrib- 
uting it throughout a greater number of 
branches. It is energy concentrated, and 
the result is that the new growth when 
| made is proportionately stronger. 

Pryne wherever possible and as much as 
you can, but always with good judgment.— 
Meehan’s Monthly. 

-_ +> <- 

Veqetables in Boston Market. 
While trade in vegetables is a little more 
| brisk since the vacationists have returned 
home, there isa sufficient supply of vege- 

tables to keep the prices well down. Beets 
| are 30 to 40 cents a box, and carrots 40 to 50 
/cents. Parsnips $1 to $1.25 a box and flat 
| turnips 50 to 75 cents. Yellow turnips $1.25 
ja barrel. Native onions 65 to 75 cents 
| a box. Connecticut yellow $2 to $2.25 
|a barrel, and Ohio small barrels $1.50 
|to $1.75, Spanish $1.10 a crate. Leek 40 
| cents and chives $1 a dozen bunches. Rad- 
| isbhes 40 cents a box, and celery 60 to 65 cents 

















peppers 50 to 75 cents. ‘Tomatoes plenty 

} at 35to 50 cents a box, and egg plant $1 to 
| $1.25 a box. Summer squash 75 cents a 
| barrel crate. Marrow $1a barrel and _ tur- 
| ban $1.25 to $1.50. Mushrooms vary from 
$1 to $1.50 a pound. 

Cabbages are lower at $3 to $4 per hun- 
dred and 50 to 60 cents a barrel. Cauli- 
flowers easy at 75 cents a barrel box. Let- 
tuce 15 to 25 cents a bushel box, spinach 15 
cents and parsley 15 to 20 cents. Ro »aine 
and esearol 50 cents a box and chicory 60 
cents. String beans and horticultural shell 
beans 75 cents to $1 a bushel, Sieva $1 to 
$1.25 and Lima $1.25 to $1.50. Green corn 
50 to 60 cents a box. 

Potatoes in moderate receipt. Rose and 


Mountains 45 to 50 cents, New York round 
white 40 to 45 cents, Jersey long white 45 
cents and round white 53 cents. Sweet po- 
tatoes from $1.75 to $2 for Carolina yellow, 
$2 to $2.25 for Eastern Shore and Norfolk 
and $2.25 to $2.50 for Jersey double heads. 
Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

The receipts of apples last week were 21,- 
008 barrels, but many of them were early fall 
apples not in demand for export, and prices 
were crowded dewn. Choice Gravenstein 
held at $1.50 to $2a barrel, Williams $1 to 
$1.50, Duchess $1, Pippins, Porters and Sweet 
Bough 75 cents to $1, and Red Astrachan 
50 cents to $1. Common green 50 to 75 cents 
a barrel, red varieties 40 to 75 cents a box, 
green cooking 15 to 35 cents. Pears steady 
at $2.50 to $3.50 for Bartletts, $2 to $2.50 for 
Clapp’s Favorites. 

Peaches are in liberal supply, native at 50 
cents to $1 a basket, Connecticut 40 cents to 
$1, Michigan bushel baskets $1.25 to 
$1.75, Hudson river carriers two-bas- 
ket $1 to $1.25, Georgia carriers yel- 
low $1.75 to $2.25, white $1.50 to $1.75. 
Grapes in fair supply; cases Delaware 
$1 to $1.12, Niagara 75 to 85 cents, Concord 
and Worden 70 to 80 cents. Pony baskets 
Mocre’s Early 10 to 12 cents, Hartford and 
Champion 9 to 10cents. 

Blueberries in only moderate supply. 
New England at 8 to 10 cents and New 
Brunswick 10 to 13 cents. Cranberries quiet, 
$5 to $6 a barrel, $1.75 tc $2.25 a box. Musk- 
melons, Colorado Rocky Ford, standard 
crate $2, ordinary 50 cents to $1 a crate. 
Watermelons from $10 for small to $16 for 
large per hundred. 

California oranges scarce; 150 and 176 
counts lot of Valencias $5.25 to $5.50, 200 
to 216 counts $5, 250 and 288 counts $4.50 
to $4.75, seconds 50 cents less. Lemons 160 
count $4.25 to $4.50. 

RE ar Teas 

The Hay Trade. 

Prices on hay are working downward, as 
the shipments consist of more new than old 
hay. in some places old hay is still offered 
and the prices are high, but not many have 
old hay better than No. 2. Shipments East 
have been a little more liberal than last 
week, but not enough to crowd the market 
at all. 
Boston received 194 cars of hay, of which 
14 were billed for export, and 33 cars of 
straw. Corresponding week last year, 161 
cars of hay, of which 44 were for export, 
and 47 ears of straw. Choice timothy sold 
at $18 to $19 in large bales, $17 to $18 in 
small bales. No. 1, $17t9 $18 in large bales 
and $16 to $17 in small bales. No. 2, either 
size, $15 to $16.‘ No. 3, clover mixed and 
clover, $11 to $12. Rye straw abundant; 
long at $13 to $14.50, tangled $10 to $11, and 
oat straw $9. 
Receipts at New York were but little 
heavier than last week, having been but 
7265 tons of hay and 800 tons of straw, but 








a dozen. Cucumbers $1 to $1.50 a box and | 


Hebrons 40 to 45 cents a bushel, Green | 


| demand kept prices at $21 for prime and $19 
| to $20 for No.1. Lower grades are easier 
at $15 to $16 for No. 3, $13 to $15 for ship- 
ping. Clover mixed $13 to $16.50, clover $13 
to $14. Long rye straw $14.50 to $15, wheat 
straw $8 to $11, and oat straw $8 to $10. 


and prices range about as in Boston. 

Tne Hay Trade Journal gives.the highest 
prices at various markets as $21 at New 
York city, $19 at Boston and Providence, 
$17 at Philadelphia and Baltimore, $16 at 
Richmond and Pittsburg, $14.50 at New 
Orleans, $13 at Nashville, $12.50 at Min- 
neapolis, $12 at Chicago, $11.50 at Duluth, 
$11 at St. Louis and $9.50 at Kansas City. 


>> 
>> 


Export Applie frade. 





The shipments of apples last week in- 
cluded from Boston 13,020 barrels to Liver- 
pool, from New York 8349 barrels to Liver- 
pool, 1730 barrels to London, 5881 barrels to 
Glasgow, a total of 15,960 barrels, and from 


rels to Glasgow and 769 barrels to Manches- 
opened, 21,800 barrels. from Boston, 35,152 


barrels from New York, 12,446 barrels from 
Montreal. A cablegram from Liverpool 





in consequence of heavy arrivals; demand 
opened strong, but declined as the day ad- 


Gravensteins $4.20 to $5.04, fall varieties in 
| general $2.62 to $5.60." 


> --—_____—- 





| Boston Fish Market. 


| The receipts of tish have not been as large 
| during the past week, and with good de- 
| mand the prices are higher on off-shore fish, 


| and others area little higher. Market cod | 


| sells at 25 cents a pound, large cod at 5 
| cents, and steak cod at 7 cents. Haddockis 
| 3 cents, hake and pollock 25 to 8 cents, 

flounders 35 cents and cusk 24 cents. 

Bass are 16 cents for striped, 8 cents for 
| black and 6 cents for sea bass. No mackerel 
|eoming in but small at 8 Gents each. 
| Spanish mackerel 16 cents a pound, snap- 
; pers 15 cents, pompano 12 cents, sheeps- 
head 10 cents, blue fish 8 to 10 
cents, and white fish 15 cents, lake 
| 8 cents, and sea trout 6 cents. 





Halibut 10 to 12 cents for white, 10) 


| cents for chicken, and 8 cents for gray. | 


/at 16 cents. Eastern salmon are 30 
| cents and Western 14 cents. Eels 
jand fresh tongues are steady at 10) 
| cents, and cheeks at 8 cents. Tautog 
;and secup at 6 cents. Frogs’ legs in fair | 
demand at $1.25 a dozen. Clams 50 cents a | 
gallon and $3 a barrel. Shrimp $1 a gallon. | 
Lobsters alive 17 cents a pound and boiled | 
19 cents. Oysters in better demand at un- | 
changed prices. 





- +> oe —____ | 
——A mechanical sculptor, a machine automat- 

ically duplicating statuary, is a remarkable apad- | 
tation of the pantograph. The statue to be re- | 
produced is placed upon a pedestal, where it is | 


gone over by a small wheel on the end ot a long | 
arm, Which connects with mechanism driving a 
ecucter. A ball of clay is thus made into an exact 
copy. 

—The exports of dairy products from New 
York for the week ending Sept. 6, included 1800 
packages of butter to London, 600 to Glasgow and 
438 to Liverpool; 11,000 boxes of cheese to Liver- 
pool, 195to Hull and 50 to Bremen, a total of 2838 
packages of butter and 1345 boxes of cheese. 

—Pork and lard are not further unchanged: 
Short cuts and heavy backs $22.50, long cut $23, 
medium $21.50, lean ends $24.75, bean pork $18 to | 
$19,fresh ribs 143 cents, corned and fresh shoulders | 
10} cents. smoked shoulders 103 cents, lard 11} 
cents,in pails 12} io 123 cents, hams 13} to 134 cents, | 
skinned hams 14 cents, sausage 11 cents, | 
Frankfurt sausage 104 cents, boiled hams 19 to 
194 cents, bacon 154 to 164 cents, bolognas 10 
zents, pressed ham 134 cents, raw leaf lard 12 
cents, rendered leaf lard 12} cents, in pails 13 to 
13} cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 114 
cents, briskets 13 cents, sausage meat 10} cents, 
country dressed hogs 8} cents. 

—bBeef is very dull, with the market easy: 
Extra sides 114 to 12 cents, heavy 9 to 11 cents, 
00d 7 to 84 cents, light grass and cows 54 to 6} 
cents, extra hinds 15 cents, good 10 to 13 cents, 
light 6} to 84 cents, extra fores 9 cents, heavy 8 to 
84 cents, good 7 cents, light 44 to 6 cents, backs 7 
to 11 cents, rattles4 to 7} cents, chucks 6 to 9} 
cents, snort ribs 104 to 174 cents, rounds 7 to 10 
cents, rumps 8 to 15} cents, rumps and loins 12 to | 
19 cents, loins 13 to 22 cents. 

——tTrephining the skull is known as a prob; 
able treatment used by pre-historic surgeons. It 
appears that the ancient practice still survives in 
Melanesia, and Rev. J. A. Crump reports that 
natives of New Britain treat fractures from sling- 
stones by trephining witha piece of shell or a 
flake of obsidian. In eighty per cent. of the cases 
recovery follows in two or three weeks, the 
deaths being due mostly to the original injury. 
In New Ireland, trephiniog is also performed for | 
epilepsy and certain forms of insanity, and the | 
natives declare that the cures are numerous, 
while injurious results arerare. 

—The mutton market is easier: Spring lamb 
6 to 9 cents, fancy 9} to 10 cents; fall lamb 5 to 7 | 
cents, yearling 5 to 64 cents, mutton 6to 7 cents, | 
veals 9 to 10 cents, fancy and Brighton 10 to 104 | 
cents. 
— Exports of live stock and dressed beef last | 
week included 1901 cattle, 1412 sheep, 6922 quar- 
ters of beef from Boston, 1039 cattle, 15,200 quar- 
ters of beef from New York, 941 catile, 980 quar- 
ters of beef fron’ Baltimore, 938 cattle, 300 quarters 
of beef from Philadelphia, 3172 cattle, 411 sheep 
from Montreal, a total of 8000 cattle, 1823 sheep, 
23,402 quarters of beef from all ports. Of these 3825 
cattle, 1412 sheep, 18,602 quarters of beef wenv to 
Liverpool, 2534 cattle, 3600 quarters of beef to 
London,* 953 cattle, 305 sheep to Glasgow, 340 
cattle to Bristol, 348 cattle, 156 sheep to Man- 
chester and 1200 quarters of beef to Southampton. 
—The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Sept. 6 included 21,421,000 
bushels of wheat, 2,523,000 bushels of corn, 4,092,- 
000 bushels of oats, 587,000 bushels of rye and 
323,000 bushels of barley. Compared with last 
week, this is an increase of. 455,000 bushels of 
wheat, 1,159,000 bushels of oats, and 130,000 bushels 
of barley, with a decrease of 554,000 bushels of 
corn and 79,000 bushels of rye. One year ago 
there was 4 supply of 28,440,000 bushels of wheat, 
13,123,000 bushels of corn, 7,378,000 bushels of cats, 
1,645,000 bushels of rye and 663,000 busheis of 











exports fell off to 3817 bales. Choice and 
No. 1 were not in large supply, and the large 





served if possible. Prune the one-year 





barley. 


Providence is well supplied with new hay | 


Montreal 2821 barrels to Liverpool, 2438 bar- | 


ter, a total of 6028 barrels. Since season | 


says: ‘66500 barrels on the market; por- | 
tion New England sold; prices lower | 


vanced; Ramshorns selling $4.20 to $4.92, | 


| Swordtish 10 cents, yellow perch 6 cents, | 
| and white perch 8 cents. Pickerel scarce | 


| Northern Cumberiand, Harrison___............. Oct. 7-8 | 


POULTRY KEEPING, 





This @ trade mark is. 
stamped on every sheet 
of the best roofing tin 
made. This @ mark 
means ‘‘Most Favored,’’ 
because this brand is 
most favored by archi- 
tects, dealers, and build- 
ers everywhere. MF 
Roofing Tin was 
first made in 
Wales 5oyears 
ago—later the 
process was 
improved in 
America— 
and the pro- 
giuct devel- 
oped, until 
now MF Roof- 
ing Tin is more 
in demand than 

any other brand. The 

superior quality of MF 

Roofing Tin is attested 

bythe first prize awarded 

it at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1900, where it was 
in competition with 
all the world. 











| 
| 





The entire tinning pro- 
cess is effected by skilled 
hand labor, without the 
use of acids or rolls. 
The very best plates, 
a great amount of pure 
tin and new lead, the ut- 
most caré in manufac- 

ture, successively 

contribute to 

making MF the 

best of all 

roofing. Itis 

most eco- 

nomical, be- 

cause it lasts 

longest— 

many roofs 

made of MF 50 

years ago are 

sound as ever to- 

day. MF Roofing Tin 

is sold by dealers every- 

where. Specify it in your 

building estimates. Ask 
your roofer, 

or sW.C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 


write | Carnegie Building, Pittsburg 
and receive illustrated book 
on roofing. 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 








2,005,814 bushels of grain, 617,000 pounds of 
provisions. One year ago, 93,813 barrels of flour, 





provisions by lake. R 
—tThe great apple-bin of the United States 


than any other one county, and Missouri has 
| more trees than any other one State. Inthe 


——-East-bound shipments by rail from Chicago | 
for week ending Sept. 6 included 54,770 barrels of | Cayuga Co. Agricultural Cor., Moravia. __.. Sept. 23-25 
flour, 1,070,000 bushels of grain, 54,539,037 pounds | Clinton County Agricultural, Pla*tsburgh_._ Sept. 16-19 
of provisions. By lake, 32,985 barrels of flour, | Dutchess Co. Agricultural, Poughkeepsie... Sept. 23-26 


has been shifted to the west of the Alleghanies. | Orleans County Agricultural, Albion 
Benton County, Ark., contains more apple-trees | OSWes0 County Ag’l, Fulton (Westside)... Sept. 16-19 


NEW YORK. 


Franklin County Agricultural, Malone___.__ Sept. 23-26 
Brook field-Madison Co. Ag’l, Fair Pk, B’rfi'ldSept.22-25 
| Montgomery County Agricultural. Fonda_ Sept. 15-18 


1,081,000 Pte of grain, 63 454,901 pounds of | Monroe County Agricultural, Brockport___. Sept. 24-27 
provisten y rail, and 31,675 barrels of flour, 3,636,- | Niagara County Agricultural, Lockport ___ Sept. 18-20 
397 bushels of grain and 1,184,900 pounds of | Oneida County Agricultural, Rome_________. Sept. 22-26 


| Ontario County Agricultural, Canandaigua Sept. 18-20 
| Orange County Agricultural, Middletown__Sept. 16-19 


Sept. 18-20 


Otsego County Agricultural, Cooperstown__Sept. 22-24 
| Ag’l Society of Queens-Nassau Cos Mineola-Sept.23-27 
St. Lawrence County Agricuitural, Canton Sept. 16-19 


seven States tht contain more than ten million | sehoharie County Ag’l, Schoharie. Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
trees each, no New England State js included. | Schuyler County Agricultural, Watkins._..Sept. 16-19 
—wWyoming and Massachusetts ar2 far apart. | Seneca County Agricultural, Waterloo.___._ Sept. 23-2 
There are many ranches in Wyoming. There | Steuben County Agricultural, Bath 7 Sept. 23-26 
are many shoe factories in Massachusetts. Yet, | cider ge ot ee 5 baal apaaae a pti np 
while visiting a Rockland factory the other day, | «Chamianas Seaiieaivanadls Winkel... Sena, pod 


a woman from Wyoming picked up a piece of 
sole leather bearing the brand of the ranechman 
at whose place she is most at home. She might 


| The Society of Agriculture and Horticult- 
ure of Westchester Co., White Plains. Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
Wyoming County Agricultural, Warsaw Sept. 15-17 


have hunted through every other factory in the | Binghamton Indus. Expo., Binghamton Sepi_._3¢-Oct.3 
| East and not found that brand. It was waiting | Afton Driving Park Agri’l Asso., Afton ___-Sept. 23-26 
for her, though, in the one place she did chance to | The Columbia Agri. and Hort. Asso., HudsonSept.17-19 
visit ,—just in the same way that strange coinci- | Sidney Fair Association, Sidney Second week in Sept. 


dences lie in wait for all of us, to remind us how 
many things are uplikely, how few things are 
impossible. 


——lIt wou d seem to be a very simple matter to | Naples Union Agricultural, Naples __-- 
dry potatoes, but in Germany, where potatoes are | Morris Fair Association. Morris 
now extensively used for making alcohol and for | Oneonta Union Agricultural, Oneonta___- 


feeding cattle, a prize of 30,000 marks, about 


Hemiock Lake Union Agri’l, Hemlock __ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
| Vernon Agricultural, Vernon ____.__.......Oct. land 2 
| Phoenix Union Agricultural, West Phoenix __ Sept. 23-26 
| Gorham Agricultural, Reed Corners _____......Oet. 2-4 
_. Sept. 16-18 
_Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
_Sept. 14-18 
Richfield Springs Ag’l, Richfield Sprgs.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 


$7000, has been offered to the inventor of the best | Schenevus Valley Agricultural, Schenevus_Sept. 18-20 


method of crying potatoes on a large scae. 
The cost of transportation is enormously reduce 
by drying, as may be seen from the fact that 


Cobleskill Agricultural, Cobleskill. __..__... Sept. 22-25 


d | Prattsburg Union Agr’l, Prattsburgh._..__- 


Southern Steuben Agr’l, Troupsburg ....__.Sept. 23-25 
Dryden Agricultural, Dryden___............. Sept. 16-18 


three and a half tons of fresh potatoes yield on'y | Gen Dale Union Agr’l, Pottersville ___ Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
one ton of dried ones. In consequence of the | The Warren County Fair, Warrensburgh_. Sept. 16-19 
recent developments in the use of potatoes, | Newark Fair Association, Newark __...._.__.. Oct. 2-5 


German farmers have gote extensively into the 
raising of them. 





-?><- 
State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


| 

| 
Durham Agricultural, Durham... .-..-.-.--_- | 
Aroostook County, Houlton___...-..........._- 
Southern Aroostook, Sherman Mills____...... | 
Madawaska, Madawaska.-..-...--...__.._.-..-.._Oct. 18 | 
Cumberland County, Gorham___-_...._/...._.Sept. 16-18 | 


Cumberland Farmers’ Club, W. Cumberland. Sept. 23-2 | 
Gray Park Association, Gray Corner.... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 | 
Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton. _...._...... | 
New Gloucester and Danville, Upper 


Gloucester ........ .............-..........-.. Sept. 24, 25 
Lake View Park, East Sebago... __...__. ... 
Franklin County, Farmington ____...______- Sept. 16-18 


| 
Hancock County Agricultural, Bluehill ___..Sept. 18-20 
Hancock County Fair Association,Ellsworth | 
Northern Hancock, Amherst-_______._.__-..- 

Eden Agricultural, Eden._-. -_.. -..-. 


Chicago Live Stoek___.-_..-.-.--.. _--...._..__.. Nov. 
Illinois, Springfield__._....___.____._.___._ Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indianapolis ____--_-.-_.._.. _.._._..._._ Sept. 

| Massachusetts Horticulture___.___._____ Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Minnesota, Hamlim__.__-___. .........-.-.._...... Sept. 
Nebraska, LincoJn._________- wate econ. ssn oie 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton___-. a 
New York, Syracuse._........--..............__.. Sept. 
North Carolina, Raleigh.______.-.__....___________Oet. 
Nova Scotia, Halifax ___.___. Bp Se 1 Sept. 
Ohio, Columbus. __-.-. -..-. -.....----..... Aug. Sept. 
Oregon, Portland. __.__....--.. 222.2 .___..---._.. Sept. 

| Pennsylvania, Bethlehem ._...._...._.._______.. Sept. 

| Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia__.... Nov. 
Philadelphia Live Stock __......-.........___..__. Oet. 
St Louis, St. Louis. __..--.-..------222. 2. Oct. 
South Carolina, Columbia __.-.............O0¢et. Nov. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury._...__. Sept. 23-25 
Bristol, Taunton -.-..................--......- Sept. 22-25 
Essex, Peabody... .---.-.--...---.---..-...... Sept. 16-18 
Franklin, Greenfield -_-.._-. ~~ -.22--2- 222. Sept. 17-18 
Hampden East, Palmer.__-............_......Sept. 26-27 
Hampshire, Amherst.__- ..........-.... ......Sept. 16-17 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton._____- Oct. 1-2 
Hillside, Cummington ___.-._...-.--....-..._. Sept. 23-24 
Hingham, Hingham --.._.......-... ....._..... Sept. 23-24 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ___.._......_.. Sept. 24-25 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro._____. ___ Oct. 7-9 
Middlesex South, Framingham._.-........ . Sept. 16-17 
Spencer, Spencer.______.....-_.....-.._... __. Sept. 18-19 
Weymouth, South Weymouth._....--.--.-_.. Sept. 25-2 | 
Worcester West, Barre____...--.... ....-. Sept. 25-26 | 
MAINE. 


____... Sept. 24.2 | Ke 


Palmyra Union Agricultural, Palmyra. .... Sept. 25-27 


Silver Lake Agr’l and Mec’! As’n,Perry Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


Dundee Fair Association, Dundee___.__-._- 


VERMONT. 


Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick _... Sept. 27 
| Lyndonville Fair, Lyndonville.__----...-...--- 
Caledonia Fair Ground Co., St. Johnsbury-Sept. 16-18 


Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan_____- Sept. 17-1 
| Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 
| ical Society, Sheldon Junction _______..__... Sept. 


| Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 
ee 
| Bradford Ag’l and Trotting Asso., Bradford._ 

Union Agricultural, North Tunbridge______- 

| Washington Agricultural, Washington_____- Sept. 18-29 
| Union Driving Park, South Wallingford___- 

| Dog River Valley Fair Asso., Noi thfield___._Sept. 23-25 


| Winoosk Valley Ag’! Asso., Waterbury ___.-..Sept. 

| Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro._..__-.._.....Sept. 24-25 
| Springfield Ag’l, Springfield____.__..._..._..Sept. 16-17 
| Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso. Woodstock_........Sept. 23-25 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats, 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. ° 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

eeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses3 

oice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 





Kennebec County, Readfield__.. __...........Sept. 23-25 | Hen and Incubation; Hatching ‘and Care 
South Kennebec, South Windsor_... .__. .._Sept. 16-13 | Chicks; Fattening and Preparin Poultry ot 
North Knox, Union... .-.- ---.----.-.-------- Sept. 23-25 | Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Lincoln County, Damariscotta.... ...-. Sept. 30-Oct. 2 | Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Bristol, Bristol Mills__...--. ---..-..-...-.---- Sept. 23-25 | Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Oxford County, South Paris.. _..............Sept. 16-18; Sentto any address on receipt of twenty-five 
West Oxford, Fryeburg ................._ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 | cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH= 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton __..._._........ Sept. 23-25 MAN. 

Northern Oxford, Andover -__...___...__..-.--..Oct.2-3 WALNUT COMPANY, 
Penobscot County, Hampden._..._...-. .....-_-- Box 3254, Bos:on, Mass. 
West Penobscot, Exeter................ _Sept. 30-Oct. 2 | ——----—-- 3 = 


North Penobscot........ .... ----.-22-....----..-- 
East Eddington Farmers’ Club, Kast Eddington, 
Orrington Agricultural, Orrington.__...--..-__- 


Piscataquis County, Foxcroft___.-....... .... Sept. 26-27 
Sagadahoe County, Topsham _-_...-...__._..._Oet. 14- 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond___-_.__._-. Sept. 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe___..___.. .__- Sept. 16-18 


North Waldo, Unity_....---..-. --....-.---.---- 
West Waldo, Liberty -..__-. nacite aes ee? 
North Washington, Princeton......-..... -._- 
West Washington, Cherryfield Sept. 16-18 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton_.__.._.. ............Oct. 7-9 
Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale_. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Rochester, Rochester... ....---.....-....---- Sept. 23-26 








Lot of besutiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 






W. UT Riper F. 
x 3144, Boston, Mase 








ARE YOU FOND OF CATS? 





Coeeeeeeeoeoeoeeeee 

Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the rich and 
the poor, What do you feed them with and how do you 
wash them? We would like you to try our Walnut Cat 
Food, it will invigorate them, increases their appetite, 
makes them well and strong. It is a substance tote 
mixed in other food. Has your cata diseased skin ? 
Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 
It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of testimonials. 
Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 
Or $4.50 per'dozen. If your druggist or dealer hasn’t 


them send to us. 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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R, the good oyster! 
+> 
Jamaica has her sugar troubles as well #s 


Cuba. 
The seven-master Thomas W. Lawson is 
now an actual fact in ocean traffic. 
—_ - >> 
We have got rid of the Indian, but we 
have no desire to get rid of his summer. 
a i aad 
During the coming season the codfish ball 
bids fair to be more popular than ever, but 
Society will probably pay it very little atten- 
tion. 




















nits nina 

If Prince Cupid is elected to the Hawaiian 
legislature we shall expect that body to take 
an unusual interest in sentimental ques- 


tions. 
—~>->-- 

One thing, at least, seems to be pretty well 
understood about the Philippines: the 
Filipino and the Moro are two very differ- 
ent persons. 
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Most of us will agree with the authorities 
of the Navy Yard that the enlargement 
could be put to more important uses than 
housing prisoners. 








~~? 
The G. A. R. is certainly: nothing if not up 
to date, difficult as it is to imagine an auto- 
mobile parade as a feature of the coming 


encampment at Washington. 
—_—<—_- 


Ex-Mayor Garrettson, in ‘defending the 
‘‘ smart set’? against the recent attack of 
Mr. Watterson, seems to have selected his 
cudgel from the same wood pile. 

—- w~>-o 

Mrs. Goodman, who chased the intruder 
out of her domicile at the muzzle of her 
husband’s revolver, was evidently de- 
termined to live up to her name. 

; isle 

The popularity of the vacation schools of 
last summer is no reason for jumping to the 
conclusion that all children are equally de- 
lighted because the schools have opened. 

— ~~? 

It is strong proof of the genuineness of 
German feeling that it should have ex- 
pressed itself without hesitation to an 
American general even when he is named 
French. 
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Admiral Schley is richer by an onyx clock 
and a candlestick, the latest gifts from an 
admiring people. Onyx clocks, as one may 
learn by observation, rank high among the 
costs of popularity. 


+> 
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The plain, ordinary dog has missed his 
dog days, but perhaps he may take comfort 
in the reports of the glorious success with 
which the aristocracy of his kind have 
been receiving the honors of Newport. 
+> 

Admiral Taylor is endeavoring to solve 
the problem: why do so many of the appren- 
tices not re-enlist in the navy. One reason 
may be that the training which they get in 
the navy excellently fits them for a variety of 
shore berths. 











> 
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Gunpowder and picnic parties ought 
never to be brought in juxtaposition. The 
disaster of the early part of the week goes 
to prove what has already been noted; that 
the islands in the harbor are not at present 
very well adapted to pleasure parties. 
-:>- 

A disinterested observer cannot but 
wonder what is happening to the vocab- 
ularies of our men of learning. Here isa 
New Haven professor denouncing a ‘‘ whole 
gang ”’ of persons with whom he does not 
agree on the question of baptism. We 
have nothing to say against his denouncing 
any person or any group of persons whom 
he is moved to denounce, but does denuncia- 
tion make it altogether necessary to divest 
the English language of dignity? Or are 
our public characters outgrowing the theory 
that however mad a man may be, he should 
not let the others see? 

The Railroad Gazette assumes that 
America, or North America, and other 
highly civilized countries have now about 
all the transportation facilities they need. 
It says that while North America built 85,- 
766 miles of railroad between 1880 and 1890, 
it built but 33,856 miles between 1890 and 
1900, or about two-fifths as much. The 
miles built in the whole world were about 
two-thirds as much in the last ten years 
as in the ten years previous. The 
United States has a mile of railroad 
for every 383 inhabitants. Europe one 
for 2267 inhabitants, and British India 
one for 12,400. It gives as reasons for this 
larger percentage of roads in the United 
States the less cost of building, including 
steel rails, the better arrangements of our 
roads, with parlor and sleeping cars, air 
brakes, and that the Americans travel more 
than Europeans. One reason for the less 
building of steam railroads during the ten 
years last past may also be the number of 
miles of electric railroad built, which are 
reaching many points where it has not been 
thought a steam road would be profitable. 

ol ate 

It is seperted that 19,570 persons from the 
United States took up homesteads in Mani- 
toba and the Northern Territories of the 
Canadian Dominion during the year ending 
June 30, 1902. The cheapness of the Cana- 
dian lands, which could be purchased at $3 
per acre in 1900, has helped to boom this 
movement, although prices now have been 
advanced to $7 or $8 per acre. Wheat and 
flour are claimed to be produced at as low or 
lower cost there as in Minnesota or the 
Dakotas, and they only need the abolition of 
duties to supply our markets. But while 
this increase of emigration from the 
United States to Canada really means 
about five persons to each homestead taken 
up, it does not mean an influx of Americans 
into that country. We have little doubt 
that three-fourths of them or more are of 
the Germans and Scandinavians who have 
been in the Northwestern States, and while 
they are good citizens whom we should like 
to retain, they have not proven the best of 
farmers at diversified farming, though they 
are able to grow good crops of grain. We 
are not worrying so much about the loss of 
some as of the advent of twice their num- 
ber who will come to fill their places. We 
could spare twice that number to Canada 
each year and then have a few left. 

aS Sot R EL 

Ye have frequently written that the best 
time to sell farm produce is when it is ready 
for market, and a fair price can be obtained 
for it, even if itis not of the class usually 
called perishable. The shrinkage often 
causes a loss that more than balances any 
increase in price gained by holding it until 
later in the season. But this does not mean 
that it should be sold at an unfair price, or 
that undue credit should be given to the 
tales told by would-be buyers, who wish to 
obtain the goods at alow price. We think 




















the reports of a large crop of apples this year 
have been exaggerated by this class of men, 
in order to keep the: buying price down. 
There is probably a fair crop, larger than 
last year, but by no means a record-break- 
ing crop, and as the export demagd is good, 
and likely to remain so, we would think it 
wise for those who have good fruit, and can 
pack it in good shape, to hold it at least 
until the fall apples are out of the way. 
They seem to be more abundant than hand- 
some, sound apples that are likely to keep 
all winter, and we shall not be surprised to 
see the prices for the latter go as high as 
they did last winter. We may be mistaken, 
but are willing for that to go on record as 
our guess. 


> 





The recent accident at Pittsfield, by 

which the lives of President Roosevelt and 
Governor Crane were placed in so much 
danger, emphasizes one thing, which is that 
there is great need of some regulation of 
the running of trolley cars upon country 
roads,as they are crossing the. streets at 
grade, or making sudden curves. We shall 
not know until the evidence is in,and per- 
haps not then, wheter the car was making 
ten miles an hour or thirty’ when the acci- 
cent happened, but most of us know that 
they are often run ata dangerons speed over 
crossings. We have seen cars cross a street 
that were apparently going forty ,miles an 
hour, and certainly not less than twenty 
miles, when the buildings prevented the mo- 
torman from seeing what was on the side 
street until within thirty feet of it, and 
more than once at such a crossing have 
seen horses pulled to a standstill with their 
noses within less than ten feet of the car, 
or turned to one side at the risk of overturn- 
ing the carriage. Yet a remonstrance made 
to the president of the company only 
brought the reply that ‘** the cars must make 
their schedule time.”” We do not care if 
they run sixty miles an hour if there isa 
straight road and the motorman can see all 
points ahead in time to stop .his car before 
an accident, but-to rush at such speed where 
they cannot see we consider criminal. 
~->-— 
Potatoes for New England. 








large majority of the farmers of New Eng- 
land, with individual intent of having a sur- 
plus for market, for money, or exchange for 
household supplies as potatoes. 

This marketable surplus ranges all the 
way from a few bushels to several thou- 
sand bushels per farm. 

For general potato growing the two lead- 
ing counties are Aroostook in Maine and 
Coos in New Hampshire, though that sec- 
tion of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
which is able to come under the wing of the 
reputation established, as Bristol Ferry, 
produces liebrally for early market, in Bos- 
ton, Providence and nearby market towns. 

While the potato proves a surer crop in 
the northern section, yiel ing satisfactory 
profits in Coos County an average of three 
years in five, and in Aroostook three years 
in four, by judicious selection of seed, soil 
and time of planting it is possible to make 
the crop more of a surety than at present in 
most all sections of New England. 

Many advocate planting as early as the 
land can be prepared, but, while this 
course may possess some advantages, it also 
has contra conditions. 

In the central and southern sections, if 
for winter use and planted early, the seed 
should be the latest maturing variety ob- 
tainable, having the elements of quality, 
ete., in perfection. 

It is just as inconsistent to plant an Early 
Hebron or Rose in or south of the fortieth de- 
gree of latitude, in the monthof April or 
May, and expect to harvest a product, which, 
stored under average conditions, will fur- 
nish the table with first quality food the 
next March, as to depend on Gravenstein 
apples for fruit at the same table. 

While with late planting of early varieties 
we avoid a large share of the fight with 
bugs, and are able to follow an early crop 
of barley or clover in these Southern lati- 
tudes, thus putting the soil into ideal condi- 
tion for the perfection of the potato, we also 
take possibly additional chance of damage 
by blight. 

However, there are farmers in Pennsyl- 
vania who, on the higher altitude, plant 
early seed in August and harvest the latter 
part of October, or early November, crops 
of tubers which even an Aroostook farmer 
would stop to view. 

But there are a few rules of practice 
which experience has proved should be 
adopted by the average New England farmer 
to place an insurance policy on his potato 
raising, and as this paper is intended more 
especially for those more extensive areas 
which have been under cultivation for long 
terms of years, some suggestions will not 
apply with equal force to the conditions at- 
tendant upon new lands and unimpovished 
soils. 

The best soil is a medium sandy loam, 
though raised successfully on others both 
light and heavy, but it must have reliable 
supply of moisture while not permitting 
standing water either visible or beneath the 
surface. The potato isa liberal feeder as 
well as persistent drinker. Hence the soil 
should be well supplied with plant food. 
Clover turned under or rye is good. Liberal 
application of barn manure plowed in 
deeply either on sod or old ground. 

If a sod it must be thoroughly reduced to 
prevent large air spaces beneath. Ten 
inches is good depth to plow. Remember 
the roots of the potato plant are as long as 
the tops, and will produce large tubers if 
the farmer does not leave the land to be 
plowed by the growing plant. 

It is generally conceded that commercial 
fertilizers are a necessity to the greatest 
profit. Amounts probably not less than 
eight or more than‘sixteen hundred pounds 
per acre of the best obtainable will meet 
the need most profitably. If the lesser all 
in the row at planting, if the greater half 
between the rows when the potatoes are 
cultivated the last time, and run in the soil 
with the cultivator. 

Large growers plant thirty-two inches 
between rows and twelve inches between 
pieces cut to two eyes, using about twelve 
bushels of seed per acre. The writer seeded 
a plot of ten acres one spring in Aroostook 
with an Aspinwall planter, using hand-cut 
seed, and it run a little under 110 bushels 
of seed, while hand dropping at the same 
time gave practically as even stand used 
only 94 to ten bushels per acre, but the sav- 
ing of seed did not compensate for the extra 
expense of hard work, and skips were about 
equal. 

Four inches is proper depth to cover the 
seed, according to the concensus of opinion 
of planters in all sections averaged. 

Where hand work is used it may be satis- 
factorily expedited by opening the furrow 
with a light plow or winged cultivator, and 
the seed all dropped, and then the whole 
plot covered with a pair of horses and a 
regular land drag or float crossing the rows. 
Where planted with a planter or in the 
last-mentioned way, the smoothing-harrow 
is the proper tool until the plants are four to 





Probably no one crop is raised by such a. 





E. W. HORNUNG, 
Author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Rope.’’ 





Six inches high, then use the cultivators and 
horse hoes. 

A friend of the writer’s, who never seeds 
less than seventy-five acres, assigns the 
work fromtime of planting till harvest is 
begun at the rate of twenty-five acres to one 
man and a pair of horses, using riding, two 
row cultivators, sprayers, etc., and finds it 
just meets the need of the crop. On high 
and dry land flat cultivation, while on wet 
land they should be hilled liberally. 

Scab and blight are now reckoned as prob- 
abilities to be provided against by all large 
growers who would naturally carry insur- 
ance against fire on their buildings. 

Where present, scab should be prevented 
by subjecting the seed to a treatment of 
esther sulphur fumes or corrosive sublimate 
—before planting. And blight is now con- 
trolled very satisfactorily by applying Bor- 
deaux mixture, first July 25, second Aug. 15 
and third Sept. 5, while nothing better than 
paris green has been found to use with it 
for bugs and flea beetles or alone previ- 
ously. 

The most laborious part of the whole 
process of potato raising is the digging, 
and although the number of machines in 
use for lifting the tubers are numerous, yet 
not one has absolutely reached the need of 
the average small raiser of potatoes, whose 
field covers at most but few acres. 

We have seen the potatoes as well lifted 
from the row where they were well ridged 
or hilled, by the use of a spring tooth har- 
row, With the teeth set deeply, as by any of 
the cheap machines on the market ; but with 
these, as with all others, the success of the 
Operation was materially affected by the 
condition of the tops at time of digging. 

If a farmer believes he has the proper 
conditions it will pay to try the spring- 
tooth. 

For early potatoes on sod land, on which 
fertilizers alone are to be used, piow as early 
as possible the preceding fall. 

+ >o 


Apple Tree fent Caterpillar. 


The apple tree tent caterpillar is too well- 
known to most of us by their conspicuous 
white nests or tents, and the stripping of 
the foliage in May and June. They are not 
the worst of our fruit-tree pests, as they 
can be destroyed very easily by spraying 
with Paris green or some other arsenical 
preparation, by brushing down the nests 
with a stiff brush, or in small orchards even 
by burning with kerosene, which is put on 
a rag or bundle of waste on a pole, and 
lighted. A half-pint of kerosene can be 
made to destroy all the caterpillars on the 
trees ina village garden, and the fire does 
not need to be held under them long enough 
to injure a green branch. We have also 
destroyed them before the days of kerosene 
with a light charge of powder well aimed at 
the nests. All these methods excepting the 
spraying are most effectual at morning or 
evening, or on a cloudy day, when they con- 
gregate at the nest. 

The eggs are deposited in the fall near the 
ends of the twigs, and can be readily seen 
asaring around the twig, glistening white 
when the dew is on and the sun is shining 
brightly through the branches. A long- 
handled tree pruner can quickly clip them 
off, and they should be collected ana burned. 
At Newsfield, N. H., the village improve- 
ment association offered the children ten 
cents per hundred clusters, and 8250 clusters 
were collected, and asthey probably average 
more than 150 eggs in a cluster, 1,237,500 
eggs or more were destroyed at a cost of 
$8.25. 

The fall web worm differs from the tent 
caterpillar in that it does not come until 
August or September, and then makes no 
tent, but gathers a few leaves into its webs 
and feeds on these until it has destroyed 
them, then encloses more leaves until, per- 
haps, it will have the whole bunch. As 
they feed entirely within the web the spray- 
ing has not been very effectual against, nor 
is it desirable to apply poisons tothe tree 
then, and the best method is when these 
bunches of dead leaves are found, cut and 
burn them. 

The so-called forest tent caterpillar, which 
has done so much damage to shade trees and 
forest trees in northern New England and 
New York, also differs from either of the 
above, as it makes no tent or nest, but will 
crawl over the trees and from one to another, 
eating every green leaf. This often enters 
the orchards and attacks fruit trees and 
shrubs, seeming almost regardless of varie- 
ties, but they prefer the shelter and shade 
of a thick forest, and seem especially fond of 
the sugar maple trees. 

The apple tree tent caterpillar has a de- 
cided preference for the wild black cherry 
and the choke cherry, with apple as a sec- 
ond choice, but it also attacks cherry, plum, 
peach, rose, witch hazel, beech, barberry, 
oak, willow, poplar and birch. There have 
been large numbers of them in Connecticut 
this year, and the veteran ex-Secretary of 
Agriculture, T. S. Gold, says they have not 











beenas abundant there for sixty-six years 
as this year. 

The moths are four winged, light reddish 
brown in color, with two whitish stripes 
across the fore wings. The female is about 
14 and the male 14 inches from tip to tip 
of wing, usually a little darker in color 
than the female. She lays her eggs about 
the last of June or first of July, and they 
begin hatching the following April. Not 
all the eggs hatch at once, and it may be 
that three weeks will elapse between the 
first tent and the last. They feed about 
six weeks, and when nearly full grown they 
will devour large quantities of leaves. Then 


coons in the grass about buildings or fences 
near the orchard, or even under’ the rough 
bark of the tree. There is luckily but one 
brood a year. 

While they, like the forest caterpillar, are 
subject to bacterial diseases, and to the 
parasitic ichnumon fly, birds also help to 
destroy many of them, the cuckoo, crow, 
oriole, chickadee, chipping sparrow, yellow 
warbler and red-eyed vireo being the most 
active, but other warblers, vireos and spar- 
rows taking a few. 

While some advocate the destruction of 
the wild cherry and seedling apple trees 
near the orchards, others believe it better to 
let them stand as a trap for the caterpillars, 
as the nests or the egg clusters will be more 
easily reached on them than on the taller 
trees of the orchard. But they sbould not 
be neglected, as from them they will invade 
the oz~hard another season. 

The spray used for them should be a half- 
pound of Paris green or three pounds of 
arsenate of lead in fifty gallons of water, or 
of Bordeaux mixture. If Paris green is 
used in water add three pounds of fresh 
lime for each pound of Paris green to pre- 
vent burning the foliage. This is not 
needed in Bordeaux mixture or with arsen- 
ate of lead. 

This caterpillar is a native of North 
America, and has been found in nearly al) 
parts of the United States and Canada, but 
is most abundant in the Eastern States. 
Damage done by it was reported in 1646. 


-— 
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Systematic Storing of Humus. 


One of the greatest advantages I obtain 
from a cover crop is the constant storage 
in thesoil of humus. A soil rich in humus 
is also a soil properly drained. In many 
soils the lack of humus permits the best 
elements of fertility, no matter in what 
form applied, to leach out and go to 
waste. Sometimes they merely leach 
down to the subsoil, but even there they 
are wasted to most crops. Our surface- 
feeding crops will not go down to the sub- 
soil after rich humus or fertility leached 
down there, because of a too porous and 
open surface soil. The cover crop plants 
the humus in the surface soil, and thereby 
holds the fertilizing elements of potash, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen. They are 
held there ina position where the roots of 
the plants can most readily reach and utilize 
them. 

Any cover top will do this work. Some, 
of course, answer the purpose much better 
than any others, but a crop that fur- 
nishes an abundance of green foliage will 
in time fill the soil with rich humus. 
Therefore cover crops have been used by 
me continually for systematic storing of 
humus in the soil. My land is so open 
and porous that nearly all fertilizers would 
quickly leach through if it were not for 
this ‘practice of planting cover crops to 
prevent the waste. Humus in the soil gives 
strength and vitality to plants. It furnishes 
the bone and marrow to the soil, and makes 
it rich in possibilities. When the soil is 
drained steadily year after year, and no 
new humus added, it becomes lifeless, and 
no amount of artificial fertilization will 
compensate for the loss. 

—— +> +___ 
Cheap Irrigation. 


As an illustration of the value of a littte 
inventive genius in utilizing all possibie 
advantages of one’s surroundings, there 
is a small grower of strawberries and 
other small iruit who makes every rain 
store water for irrigating his plants in dry 
weather. In his section of the country 
dry weather at the critical fruit-growing 
period makes his crop some years very 
uncertain, but if he can mature and 
ripen a full crop he realizes a good deal of 
profit. Consequently he has been led to 
protect his interest by means of an inven- 
tion of his own. All the water which falls 
on his barn and bouse is conducted by 
leaders toa huge tank made of wood and 
cemented inside to make water tight. This 
tank holds enough water to irrigate his 
plot of five actes through almost any 
ordinary drought. As an artificial water 
gatherer he has arranged a series of 
slanting wooden frames which he covers 





with canvas in the spring season to catch 


they will cease eating and spin white co-' 
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GASOLENE ENGINES, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
IN SIZES FROM 1; TO 60 HORSE-POWER. 


THE JACK OF ALL TRADES, 


13 ACTUAL HORSE-POWER, (sHown as 
D FOR PUMPING), 


MAY BE benssaraneet Doe AND USED FOR 
ALL KINDS oF FARM WORK, 
SAWING, GRINDING. “ENSILAGE CUTTING, ETO. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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the rain water. By means of these he is 
enabled to store the water which falls over 
a considerable area. The canvas corering 
is put up only prior to the dry period of 
early summer, and taken down when the 
crops have been harvested. They are sort 
of emergency water-gatherers. The water 
running down the sides of these canvas 
slopes is caught in a gutter and conducted 
to the storage tank where it is kept until 
needed. 

The construction of this tank, with its 
capacity of 50,000 gallons, was the most 
expensive part of the work, and it re- 
quired a good deal of work and planning to 
locate it so that it would have a slight 
elevation above the flat garden. As it 
stands today it supplies a very slight 
pressure to the water, and the pipes and 
hose which tap the tank can carry the 
water to any part of the five acres. Dur- 
ing’ long periods of dry weather the man 
keeps his crops supplied with sufficient 
moisture to make them grow continu- 
ously. There has never been a time in the 
past five years when he lost anything from 
drought, although farmers all around re- 
peatedly lost a part or all of their small 
berry crops. The invention and work cer- 
tainly pays big interest on the investment, 
and should serve to encourage others to 
make some provision against destructive 
dry weather, whefe so much depends upon 
the results. 





Three Good Crops. 

Alfalfa, Canada peas and clover have be- 
come generally recognized as three Ameri- 
can crops at the foundation of all good 
farming, and without them it would be 
difficult indeed to keep up the full fertility 
of our soils and provide good food for 
cattle. Canada field peas in the more 
northerly section of States, when sown with 
oats and cut for hay, make most excellent 
returns tothe acre. Canada field peas fur- 
nish a good crop on fair soil, and they help 
greatly to make a good crop of winter food 
in the form of hay. 

Alfalfa has such a reputation in parts of 
the cattle-raising States of the West that 
nothing but praise is generally heard of it. 
But one should be a little cautious in ex- 
perimenting with this crop in sections 
where it has not proved its worth. A good 
many lands and climates appear uasuited to 
alfalfa, just as they are to Canada field 
peas. 

It must be remembered that these two 
crops have been produced in their ideal con- 
dition in States where clover was either con- 
sidered unsuitable or too expensive and 
difficult to catch. Unquestionably alfalfa 
would succeed on many soils where today 
it is unknown, but wisdom requires that 
one should be satisfied that his farm was 
adapted to it before plunging in too heavily. 
One of the mistakes made in modern 
farming is to atsempt the impossible; that 
is, try crops that have proven successful in 
other parts of the country, but not yet tried 
at home. 

A good deal may be said in the same vein 
about clover. There is no question in the 
minds of Eastern farmers about the great 
value of this crop, but Southern and Western 
farmers will not have clover asa part of a 
system of rotation where they can use 
alfalfa or Southern cow peas. Clover 
cannot be abandoned today any more 
than many of our other old crops, but 
it has its particular territories, and it 
should not be the part of any judicious 
farmer to condemn all farming where it is 
not used as the foundation of all other 
crops. Our agricultural experts are gradu- 
ally experimenting with the different crops 
and assigning certain specified territories to 
them. When we know exactly where to 
limit the clover line, and where the alfalfa 
and Canada field peas and the Southern 
cow peas, there will be less haphazard 
recommendation of creps for parts of the 
country where they will not prove success- 
ful. 





_——- ~>or, 
Potato Rot. 


The continued wet weather following the 
blight is leading to serious rotting of pota- 
toes. The Vermont experiment station is 
receiving so many inquiries as to the matter, 
that the following statements seem timely: 
The late blight or “‘ rust ’’ which has been 
so prevalent this year, is caused by a 
fungus, a kind of mildew, which is carried 
through the winter in the seed potato and 
so faras known only in this way. Where 
such infected potatoes are planted the 
fungus develops in the potato shoots and 
finally causes the blight of the leaves, pro- 
viding weather conditions are at all favor- 
able. The germs or spores are produced in 
enormous numbers on these blighting leaves, 
and by these the infection is spread to neigh- 
boring plants. Many of the spores fall to 
the ground also, and invading the tubers, 
cause the rot. 

Spraying ‘with bordeaux mixture kills 
these spores, and so prevents both the 
blight of the leaves and the rot of the tubers. 
The plants at the experiment station farm, 
which have been sprayed, are as green and 
healthy now (Sept. 6) as they were a month 
ago, whereas the rows in the field left un- 
sprayed are dead. Many farmers through- 
out the State have had equally good results 
from spraying. Where the plants were 
sprayed little rot is developing, but in the 
unprotected fields where the tops have 
blighted, rot is serious. 

The question is being asked whether it is 
better to dig at once in these fields. The 
Experiment stations officers advise prompt 
digging. They have not decided this by ex- 
periments, however, so are now carrying 
on some to settle the matter. A half-dozen 

fields have been selected on different soils, 
where the vines are blighted. One-fourth 
of the rows in each field,were dug on Aug. 

25, one-fourth on Sept. 6, one-fourth will 
be dug Sept. 18 and the last fourth on Sept. 

30. The conditions as to total yield, amount 
of rot and keeping qualities will then be 
compared. 

Some other interesting experiments upon 

potatoes are also under way, the results of 
which will be published later. One of these 
is to determine whether when the vines 

make a very rank growth it is better to cut 

them back. Another seeks to find out 

the rot. spraying the soil will tend to o—_ 

e rot. 





A VACATION TRIP 
Through America’s Finest Scenery—Bos- 
ton'& Albany Annual Autumnal Ex- 
cursion, Thursday, Oct. 9, 1902. 

From Boston, through the most interesting 
cities of Massachusetts to Albany, down the his- 
toric Hudson river by daylight, with its historic 
and scenic points of interest, to New York city, 
returning via Fall River Line Steamer. 

The excursion starts Thursday morning, Oc- 
tober 9, and is due to return either Saturday, 
October 11, or Sunday, October 12. It 1s one of 
the highest class excursions given by any rail- 
road in the country, and at a time when it will be 
most appreciated by those who enjoy traveling. 
It is exclusive, as the number of tickets issued 
will be limited. Every arrangement will be per- 
fect. There is nothing cheap about the excur- 
sion except the price, which is the nominal sum 
of $5, the cost of an ordinary ticket between Bos- 
ton and New York one way. 

The conditions under which this excursion is 
given are idea), and can but appeal to every 
lover of travel. The time ofthe year is most op- 
portune. The’ weather is settled, and the 
golden October sunshine will make each day 
a@ period of full enjoyment. According to 
the itinerary the excursion starts from South 
Station, Boston, at 8.30, Thursday morning, Oct. 
9. The journey from Boston to Albany willl be on 
one of the Boston & Albany’s luxurious trains, 
over one of the finest road-beds in existence. 
The traveler will pass through the great com- 
mercial centres of Massachusetts, Worcester and 
Springfield, and through the heart of the famous 
Berkshire Hills, where the natural beauty of the 
scenery is unrivaled, passing finally through 
the “ Albany Gateway” to the city of Albany, 
where the train is due at 2.35 P. M. A repre- 
sentative of the Albany Chamber of Commerce 
will be on the train to give any information as to 
points of interest in the city of Albany. To 
those who wish to remain over in Albany for the 
day are many things are worth seeing, including 
the State Capitol, the handsomest and most 
elaborate capitol building of any State in the 
Union. In the event of remaining over night in 
Albany, the excursionist takes the steamer New 
York of the famous Hudson River Day Line, 
which leaves Albany at 8.30 A. M. on Friday, 
Oct. 10. 

This excursion ticket will be accepted on any 
train out of Boston to Albany, over the Boston & 
Albany Road, during the day of Oct. 9, with the 
single exception of train No. 15, which leaves the 
South Station at 10.45 A.M. Itis not, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to take the special train at 
8.30 A. M., but suburban residents or those living 
even at adistance from Boston can leave their 
homes on the morning of Oct. 9 and join the main 
excursion in Albiny by taking a later train. 

Remember these three things: The date of 
the excursion is Thursday, Oct.9. The time the 
special train leaves South Station is 830 A. M. 
The price for the grand tour, Boston—Albany— 
New York City—Boston, is only 35. 

For illustrated circulars descriptive of the 
route to be traversed, or any other details not 
furnished in this article, upon which the traveler 
may wish to be informed, call on nearest ticket 
agent, or address A.S. Hanson, G. I’. A.. Boston, 
Mass. ; 

— Dr. Wes<ely of Vienna hus discovered ina 
papyrus some new saying of Diogenes the Cynic 
There are proyerbs and a number of tales. dhe 
papyrus isin wretched condition and only a fey 
columns are legible, but it must have coiutained 
about three hundred anecdotes of the philoso 
pher. fa 5 

$3.00 Is the Rate, 

Thursday, Oct. 9, Is the Date, 
Of the last gran?! excursion on the Boston & 
Albany. Through Worcester, Springfield, Pitts- 
licld, the Ber. shire Liills, to Albany; the Hudson 
River boats (either night or day) to New York, 
the Falt River Line and N. Y., N. H.& H.to 
Boston tor $5. Send for descriptive leaflet. 

A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


FOR THIRTY YEARS 


our Force Pumps have been the lead. 
ersin New England. The 


BUCKEYE PUMP 


works easily, throws a steady stream, 
does not drip or freeze. It is built to 
last and hence isa valuable purchase. 

We also sell Wind Mills, Tanks and 
Gas Engines, besides all Water Sup- 
ply Goods. 


SMITH .& THAYER COMPANY, 
236 CONCRESS ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE and PIPE 


CHARLES I IAGER 6,2 


THE FAMOUS $5.00 
Annual Autumnal Excursion Oct. 9 


Po ota Fast Express *, the BOSTON « 

W BR. RB. (N.Y. C. & R. R. Co. 
Lessee) leaves South Station. * Thursday, Oct. 9, at 
8.30 A. M., passing through the most beautifal and 
eee section of Massachusetts to Albany, 
bone yond oo be ceper day or night boat down the historic 


$5 HUDSON RIVER °S 
‘ ihe the Catskills, West ge 

an e cow or in NEW Y 

CITY at 6.00 A. M., or 6.00 P. M., Widay. eer. 
10. Thence Le ihe palatial steamers of the Fall 
River Line to Beston, arriving at 7.00 A. M. 
either Saturday or Sunday. Tickets on sale at 
principal stations. For further particulars address 

A. 8S. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agi., Boston. 


Oct. 9. | 
THE LAST. 





























Oct. 9 
TAKE IT IN. 


$5.00 | 
THE BEST. 


MOSELEY’S 


Fruit t Evaporator 


A little factory for only $6.00 ‘or use on an ordinary 


ge ag — 
Eraporates fruits Spe 
Send for p Aw dae rics (00 wanted. A great _ 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO 
tion this paper.) Clinton. ‘lows. 


KO HUMBUG 8 PERFECT IN- 
STRUMENTSin1 
Humane Swine V, Stock Marker andCalf 
Dehorner. Stopsswine of all ages from 
rooting. Makes 48 different ear marks , all 
sizes, with same blade. Extracts Horns. 
Testimonials free. ?riee $1.50 0-send $1 
fortria! ;ifit works,send balange Pat’d 
U.S. May6, "O2for 17 yrs; Canada Dec.17, 


‘01,18yrs. FARMER BRIGHTON, Fairfield, Iowa, U. 8. 























I Can Sell Yo Your fF. Farm 
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BOSTON. LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Sept. 17, 1902. 
Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 





This week ... 1252 6112 130 =: 28,686 2098 
Last week ... 4353 9,513 110 25,375 1819 
22,609 2240 


“One year ago. 3648 12,343 110 





Prices en Nerthe:sn Cattie. 

BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
quality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$10.00@10.50; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., 
$3.00@3.50. Western steers, 4}@8jc. 

Cows AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair 
$30.00@ 48.00 ; choice cows $50.00@ 68.00. 

STORES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 


quality 


olds, $28a@48. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
3}@4}c; sheep and lambs per nead 1n lots, $3.50 
@5; lambs, 4@5jec. 

Far Hoas—Per pound, Western, 7}@7ic, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.25@8.00; 
country dressed hogs, 9}.@94c. 38 

VEAL CALVES—4@7ic P Ib. 
“H1pEs—Brighton—7@7je p ih; country lots, 6} 
@ie. 

CALF SKINS—600@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—bBrighton, 4@5c P tb; country lots 
2ha@3e. 

PELTS—40 @85c. 








Cattle. Sheep 





Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. H J Stearns 17 
At Brighton. AtNEDM™M & Weel 
P A Berry 20 Ce. 
AD Kilby 9 Roden & Keene 6 


Libby & Gould 
M D Holt & Son 
EEChapman 14 
FS French 
Wardwell & Me- . 


> 
20 W A Ricker 30 200 
4 MG Flanders 18 50 
F S Atwood 20 150 
F Ricker & Co 25 225 
at Brighton. 


Intire 2 JS Henry 15 
Hall & Worm- . 

well 12 Canada. 
Eaton & Johnsonle At Watertown. 
Libby Bros. 25 175 Swift & Co 72 
Blaisdell &Co 1 40 ACNE DM & Wool 
Harris &  Fel- Co. = 

lows 20 7% NEDM& Wool 
Thompson & Co. 

Hanson 26 «57 
JM Philbrook 20 Massachusetts. 

At Watertown. 
New Hampshire. JS Henry 27 «42 


W A Bardwell 15 
WF Dennen 10 
At Brighton. 


At Brighton. 
A C Foss 4 367 
AtNEDM& Wool 
Co 


; J S Henry 57 
Geo Harris 22 H A Gilmore 6 
T Courser 17 Scattering 1004 
Ed Sargent 2 50 R Connors 30 
Heath & Mar- CD Lewis 10 

shall 5 100 A M Baggs 20 
AF Jones & Co 22 J P Day 20 
At Watertown. F L Howe 4 
Breck & Wood 30 30 i 
WF Wallace 100 25 Western. 


At Brighton. 
Sturtevants& 


Vermont. = ws 
At Watertown. aley 2 
A Williamson 10 «75 or EDM & Weol 
Fred Savage 1s 25 Jo. 
H x J mane 2 NEDM& Wool 
N H Woodward 5. 39 OO 
BH Combs 4 AtwW atertown. 
A P Needham 7 (, A Sawyer 241 


RK E French 20 66 JA Hathaway 75 


Live Stock Exports. 

Only one Liverpool and one London boat with- 
in the week with cattle, with a total of 1148 head 
and 20 horses, and the English market has again 
advanced $c tb, d. w., with a range ot 134@144c. 
d. w. There will probably be more home-bred 
cattle put upon the English market later this fal. 

Shipments and Destinations: On steamer Han- 
overian, for Liverpool, 390 cattle by Swift & Co.; 
on9 do. by Morris Beef Company; 20 horses by E. 
Snow. Onsteamer Caledonian for London, 177 
State and 72 Canada cattle by Swift & Co., 250 
State cattle by Morris Beef Company. Sheep at 
114 12}c, d. w. 

Horse Business. 

» Dealers looking for a good fall trade in busi- 
ness horses, light and heavy, also good driving 
horses. The trade gradually improving. Later 
in the week beach horses will be put upon the 
market. Prices generally steady on good varie- 
ties. At Moses Colman & Sons sale stable a 
good many looking for good drivers for use this 
fall. A call for saddlers, drivers in pairs and 
ponies. At Cavanaugh Bros. sales mostly 
in pairs and single horses for business; 
pairs at $4004.50, unless extra good. At 
Isburgh & Co.’s sale stable a fair week’s sales in 
nearby horses at $30@200, mostly for drive. At 
Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale stable fair prices, 
with but little activity; chunks $125@200, drivers 
nnn Union Vards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—The market in better shape than the 
past week as regards cattle, hogs and veal calves. 
Easier sales on cattle as the supply was somewhat 
light. Some dealers who had beef cattle at home 
wished they were on the market for disposal, 
while others who had heavy oxen had bids not 
any higher than last week. R. E. French sold 
720-1 cattle at 2ke, O. H. Forbush handled a few 
cattle on commission. J. A. Hathaway sold 10 
steers, of °1500 Ibs, at 8c; 10 do., of 1450 Ibs, at The; 
15 do., of 1400 ths, at 7c, down to 64. 

Milch Cows. 

More cows arrived than the market requires; 
values do not appear toimprove and sales largely 
from 857 down to $35. 

Fat Hogs. 

Western hogs cost }e higher, being 7i@7}e, 

I. w ,and local hogs 9}e, d. w. 
Sheep and Lambs. 

Not a heavy supply, but will be increased next 
week. The market does not call for high figures. 
Lambs rule low as yet this season. Western 
sheep laid down here, $2.8004.30 P 100 ths, and 
lambs at $3.3005.70 Pp 100 tbs. R. E. French sold 
60-pound lambs at 44c. 

Veal Calves. 

Butchers appeared to be in want of calves this 
week and bid jc better prices than last week. if 
arrivals had been heavier,no advance would 
have been effected. A. P. Needham, 9 calves, of 
160 tbs, at a fraction over 7c. R. E. French sold 
calves at 7a 7}e, as to quality. N.H. Woodward, 
20 odd calves at a fraction over 7c. 

S.ive Poultry. 
Five tons on sale at 9}a@10}c for mixed lots. 
Dreoves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—P. A. Berry, 26; A. D. Kilby, 20; Libby 
& Gould, 10; M. D. Holt & Son, 30; H. M. Lowe, 
65; Wardwell & McIntire, 50; Hall & Wormwell, 
35; Eaton & Johnson, 10; Libby Bros., 80; Blais- 
dell & Richardson, 30; Harris & Fellows, 100; 
Thompson & Hanson, 77; J. M. Philbrook, 50. 

New Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 11; Ed. Sargent, 
56; Heath & Marshall, 20; A. F. Jones & Co., 90; 
Breck & Wood, 60; W. F. Wallace, 175. 

Vermont—A. Williamson, 80; Fred Savage, 55; 
H. N. Jenne, 4; N. H. Woodward, 32; W. E. Hay- 
den, 9; A. P. Needham, 16; R. E. French, 30; H. 
J. Stearns, 5; Roden & Keene, 12; W. A. Ricker, 
100; M. G. Flanders, 57; F. 8. Atwood, 50; F. 
Ricker & Co., 90; B. Ricker, 30; J. S. Henry, 26. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 100; W. A. Bard- 
well, 20; H. A. Gilmore, 34; scattering, 150; R. 
Connors, 35; C. D Lewis,5; A. M. Baggs, 18; J. 
P. Day, 16. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 623 cattle, 714 sheep, 22,942 hogs, 
1010 calves, 140 horses. West, 112 cattle, 22,330 
hogs, 140 horses; Maine, 245 cattle, 347 sheep, 525 
hogs, 663 calves; New Hampshire, 4 cattle, 367 
sheep, 27 hogs, 11 calves; Vermont, 15 cattle, 1 
hog, 26 calves; Massachusetts, 247 cattle, 59 
hogs, 310 calves. 

Tuesday—A light ruu of beef cattle, and such 
as had heavy cattle found a difficulty to obtain 
much if anything over home cost. Butchers were 
slow about buying, claiming that the Boston 
meat market would not allow to pay last week’s 
prices. Such dealers as were not in a hurry 
about selling were used the best. J. P. Day 
sold 7 slim cattle, of 3500 Ibs, at 2 cents; 11 cattle, 
of 9720 ths, at $2.80; 2 stock bulls, 20 months old, 
at $18 each. F. L. Howe, 4 beef cows, av. 900 
Ibs, at 3c. E.E.Chapman sold 1 pair cattle fed 
by F. P. Brown of Wolfboro, N. H., of 3250 Ibs, 
at 7¢; 12 steers of 1000 Ibs, at 44c. F. 8. French, 
8 premium cattle, from 3 to’6 years old, at 7¢; 
1 pair took blue ribbons as one, two and three- 


year-olds at Maine fairs in three successive 


years. 
Milch Cows. 

The demand for milk has increased and in con- 
sequence easier sales for milch cows are effected, 
not that prices have improved, but easier sales, 
and it is expected that the cow trade will revive 
later in the month. Libby Bros. sold choice cows 
at $50@60; extra cows, 5 at $40@45; 10 common 
cows, $30@38. A.D. Kilby sold 3 choice cows, 


8 extra grade cows, $40@47.50; 5 cows, $35@38. 
Veal Calves. 

Seven cents appeared to be top price, and some 
sold at 6c, there being a large supply landed. 
Butchers took the advantage and bought slow. 
P. A. Berry, 26, of 110 tbs, at 64c. Eaton & John- 
son, 10 veals, of 1260 ths, at 64c. F. W. Wormwell 
sold at 6c. W. H. Stockman sold at 7c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Near 500 head of milch cows on 
the market, being more than the market re- 
quired. The trade could not be called active, 
still quite a sprinkling of trade in the better class 
offered, and prices substantially unchanged, ex- 
cept at the closing-out sales. W. F. Wallace sold 
40 cows, from $32.50@50; 50 head, from $45@55; 1 
20-qt. cow, $85. Libby Bros. had onsale 60 cows 
on commission, from $30@65. J. S. Henry sold 
cows at $29@60, taking the tops down to $35. J. 
T. Molloy, a lot of 4 nice cows for $230; 1 at $55; 3 
for $135, down to $35. O. H. Forbush, 1 beef cow, 
of 930 Ibs, at4c. Good beef cows at good price, but 
don’t want slim cows at hardly any price. 

Store Pigs. 

One hundred and thirty head. Trade light. 

Small pigs, $2.50@4; shotes, $5@8. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Chickens, choice roasting..........-. ~-. 18@20 
Chickens, fair to good ............ ..-.----- 14@16 
Chickens, broilers, 2 tbs each, P ftb...-... 15@16 
GPOOD GUCKS.... ...2...0 ccc cece ewnescccne AD 
TIO BN in iiss cceviccewsccn sctbinont secs 16@ 
Fowls, extra choice..,...--....-... ---.-. - 14@15 
we  . eer 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz..........-- 1 50@ 

_ com to good, P doz.....--...--.- 75@1 25 
Squabs, P d0z.......--.--...------------ 2 00@2 50 
Western iced or frozen— 

Turkeys, com. to good........-.-.--.--- 16@17 
as ID nang aos cns conakn uae 2. 20w21 
Broilers, good to choice...........-..----- 10@14 
Chickens, common to choice............- 10.@15 
Fowls, good to choice............-.-.--- 10@134 
Ee ee oe 9a9h 
Live Poultry. 
OW IGA IDs 305 on cinny ag cncnnacscawseare tyes se 11@114 
BOOOMUIND Os a5 ana nec cesses asnecsadnennee 7as 
OGRE FP Th cis deccncsncnvesoceccécéscovas 11@12 
Butter. 


Nore—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Orgneety. extra— 

’t. 


& N. H. assorted sizes. ............--234@ 
Norchern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 234k@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.......... --- 23@234 
Western, large ash tubs..........-.-..--. 23@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............--. 23}.@ 

Creamery, northern firsts............-..--. 21a@22 
Creamery, western firsts............------- 21@22 
Creamery, seconds............-...----.---- 19a@20 
Creamery, eastern.................-..----- 19@22 
oe i ee tere 21@ 
OT ee ee ee ens ree 20@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts..............--- 18@19 
ERE rer nee 16@174 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery....-....--------- 24@ 
Extra dairy......-.---- elas snp eens saeense 21@22 
Common to good........-.--..-----.------- 18@20 
Trunk butter in $ or}-tb prints.........--- 
Extra northern creamery...-.--.----------- 24@ 


Extra northern dairy 
Common to good...-.-....- 


















Cheese 
Vt. twins, new extra P fb........-.-------- 10}@11 
a. eer 94@103 
* seconds P tb.-.-..-. Nien, Serre oer 7@8 
Sage cheese, P Ib.......-........---------- 10}@11} 
New York twins new extra........-----..-- ll@ 

eee ee firsts............-.-. 94@104 

7 " as “  secouds..........--- 7as 
NG PN oe hcivn ke secccdccce cups saceeens 9a10 

Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz.......--..- 28@ 
Eastern choice fresh......-..-------------- 23@ 
Eastern fair to good..........-.-.---------- 19@21 
Michigan faney fresh ......-.-.------------- 20}.@21 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh........-.-------- 23@ 
Western fair to good....-.....------------ 17@18 
Western selected, fresh...........---..--- 19.@19} 
Western dirties. ... .... 22226202 .ssceccc cows 15@16 
Potatoes. 

Early Rose or Hebron, nearby, P bu. 50@55 
Long Island or Jersey, P bu..-..--------- 50a 55 
New York, round white..-..--..---.---- 40.450 
Jersey, round white.-.....-..------------ 60a 

ss Jong WHI... ...-- 22.2200. - ences 50@ 
Sweet potatoes, yellow........---------- 1 75@2 00 
Jersey double head.-......-------------- 2 50a2 75 

Green Vegetnbles. 

Beets, # bu........-.---.--------2---0--- 40@50 
Cabbage, native, P 100. ---3 00@5 00 
Carrots, # bu..-.-..------- 40@ 
Lettuce, Pp box..-..------- -- 20@25 
Celery,  doz.........-.------- -- 65@75 
Cucumbers, natives, P box..--- - 200@3 50 
Onions, Natives, P bu.....-..--.-------- 75@ 

« Connecticut, p bDbl..--.---.------- 2 25@2 50 
Peppers P box..........-.-2-..----------- 50a60 
Egg plant, P box..... -.---.-------.---- 10@ 
i SS 2 rr ore 15@20 
Radishes, ® box ......--..---------------- 35@40 
Squash, 4 ID avo karoge sascncoseeccabacae 1 00@ 

fe arrow, P bbl.-crate..-......--- 100@ 
String beans, native, P bu.....-..-..---- 7a 00 
Hort. shell beans, ~» SS RT 1 00@1 25 
Lima beans, P box.....---------------~--1 00@1 75 
Sieva beans, P box.-.-....---------------- 1 25@1 & 
Green corn, native, P bu......----------- 60@70 
Spinach, native, P box..-........-.-------- lhe 
Turnips, flat, P box......--.---.--------- 60@70 
Turnips, yellow, ® bbl.....--.-.--------- 125@ 
Tomatoes, native, P box.......---.----- 50@75 

Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples, Twenty-Ounce, P bbl..-.-.-..-- 175@ 
- Gravenstein, bbl cis aswcenoce 2 00@2 50 

- common, green, ? bbl...-..----- 75@1 00 

* Duchess, } Dbl......------------ 1 00@1 50 

ie Pippins and Porters......-..-.-- 1 00@1 50 
Blueberries, native......-...------------- 8@10 

“ es 10@12 
Pears, Bartlett, P bbl....---..---.------- 2 50@3 50 
“«  Clapp’s Favorite....-...-.--------- 2 00@2 50 
| Peaches, Md. and Del., p basket......-. 60@1 25 

ne native, P basket........------ 35090 

= Connecticut, P basket......-.. a@g5 

6 Michigan, ~ bu. basKet.......1 25@1 85 

ig Hudson River, ~ carrier...... 75@1 75 
Grapes, pony baskets...-.-------- -- 10@18 __ 
Muskmelons, P crate... ---- 1 60@2 25 
Watermelons, P 100..-..-..------------ 10 00@15 00 

Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights..-....-.---- a fat 
RUM. .> svccanapensveeusbenteaiseseoossen se wi 
Hides, south, light green salted.........- 74@8 

Ee “dry flint.......-.------------ 44@15 

“43 - Fh oo ns senccnaccashoes 12@124 

- buff, in west........--------------- 8 a*t 

zis « salted P tb...........-------- 74@8 
Calfskins, 5to12 tbs each..........------ ql 50 

‘over weights, each.....------..- 1 70@2 10 
Deacon and dairy skins........-.-...-.-- 060 
Lambskins each, country....-.-.-.------ 35@50 
Country Pelts, each.....--..--.---------- 40@85 

Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, pa og can heuwasecmumace hing um oabe 
Evaporated, prime....-..--.-------------- 
sundried, as to quality.......-.---.------ 3@4: 
Grass Seeds. 

Timothy, # bu., Western, choice.......- 2 65@ 

6 priMG.....-22. cece ceccee 2 50@ 
Clover Mh... 2220 ccce seco ne sone soccccee 10@11 
Red Top Western, P 50 th sack.........-. 3 00@3 50 

vad fancy recleaned, P_tb..---.----- 94@ 11} 

Hungarian.....-...--------- Je conecces secs 1 25@1 40 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P...-.------------ 1 1 95 
Pea screened.......--- -------------+ +-++- 1 eal 85 
Pea seconds.....------- Gtnesasnneinaibaen 1 50@1 60 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P.........-- 2 10 
Pea foreign .....-------------------------- 1 85@2 10 
Mediums, choice hand-picked......------ 2 00@2 10 
Mediums, screened......----------------- 1 el 80 
Mediums, foreign.....--.----------------- 1 75@1 85 
Yellow eyes, extra....-..----------------- 2 40@2 50 
Yellow eyes, seconds...-..---------------- 2 20@2 30 
Red Kidney ...--.----------- @™---------- 2 75@3 00 
Lima beans dried, # tb.-.-.---------------- 6@ 
Hay and Straw. 
cat dkencessestinien 17 18 00 
Hay, a R nce ogre 14 ooaté 00 
“ss “ 64 oe Lceoceeeaeese do eel2 U 4 
45 fine choice......-------------- 12 
ss clover mixed P ton....-.----- 12 ooa3 00 
bad clover, P ton 12 00@12 50 
i swale, # ton. 9 OOaS 00 
Straw, prime rye-.---.--- S 





Straw, oat, per BOM. dics sees ue 
Straw, tangled rye 








FLOUR AND GRAIN. . 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 2 


Spring patents, $4 10@5 00. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3.25@3.75. 


inter patents, 


$50 each. J.S. Henry sold 7 choice cows, $50@55; 


139 d $3 00@3 05 P bbl; granulated, $3 70 
is begen $3 00.@3 05 P bbl; gran $3 


Graham Fieur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted ut $3 00@4 50 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Lower, $5 40@580 P bbl. for rolled, 
and $5 80.@6 20 for cut and ground. 
5 = *  aiaaaliin market 1s quoted at $3 00@ 


Cern.—Demand is quiet, with prizes lower. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 72c. \ 

No. 3, yellow, 69v. 

Stinped uiet and ge 

pped, fancy, spot, 40.@42c. 

No. 2 clipped. white, 37}c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 36}c. 

Millfeed.—The market is easier. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $17 25. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $20 75. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $17 00. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $17 75. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 50. 

4 Maks.—The market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 

State, 2-rowed, 63@68c. 

Western grades, 70@76c. 

Barley.—Quet demand, with prices higher at 
62@73c for No.26rowed State, and 48@ for 
No, 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 52@67c. 

Bye.—Quiet, $3.00@3.50 P bbl, 68c P bushel. 





“ “ 


BOE Foose sce scnsaae 23@ 


b 
Fine delaine, Ohio.....................----- 314,@32 
“ “ Mich 28@ 
WABRRG TORGO soon ckn cen insivecenece-basg 26@30 





County, Mass.: You do not say what manure or 
fertilizer you used in your orchards, and if you 
intend to crop them next year, they will proba- 
bly not need any other than what you apply for 
the planted crop. See what we have said in 
another column and in next week’s papers about 
the value of a cover crop for the orchard in win- 
ter. Ifthe trees have made much growth this 
fall, as many young trees are making, cut the 
limbs back before winter a few inches, or 
to well-ripened wood. We would not like 
eorn aS a crop in a young. orchard 
unless there was at least a four-foot space 
or more for cultivation between the trees 
and the nearest row of corn. Potatoesor other 
root crops are better. For perhaps three or 
four years the spaces between the trees may 
be in some cultivated crop, and then it would be 
the better way to keep the ground free from any- 
thing, letting the trees have the whole benefit of 
it, and giving a dressing of phosphate and potash 
around each tree every year. The pruning or 
heading in may need to be done each fall, but 
most especially’ when fall rains protract the 
growth of new wood until the freezing weather 
may be expected. 

EXTERMINATION OF INSECTS.—W. H. P., 
New Bedford, Mass.: We have several times 
given what we thought the best method of de- 
stroying the lice and mites in the henhouse and 
around the roosts, but it is easier to reply by 
mail than to hunt up the copy of paper in which 
they were published. A kerosene emulsion of a 
half-pound of hard soap, one gallon boiling water 
and two gallons of Kerosene may be made by 
mixing and running through the = spraying 
pump for five or ten minutes, when it will 
have about the consistency of soft soap 
or a thick paste. Put a quart of this 
in from one to four gallons of water, and 
add one ounce carbolic acid solution to each 
gallon. Spray with that, using force enough to 
make it penetrate all the cracks, and it will kil 
every living insect it touches, but it may not 
destroy all their eggs, sothat we would advise 
a repetition of the treatment two or three times 
atintervals of a week or ten days. If before 
this is done a liberal application of insect 
powder is given the hens at night the vermim 
will nearly all be found on the roosts, and will be 
caught by the spray. Clean out all straw, 
manure and other filth before beginning the work 
of extermination. Another method which we 
have often used is fumigating the house with 
burning charcoal and sulphur, closing it as nearly 
air-tight as possible for two or three hours, but 
opening and airing it well before going in or 
letting the fowl in, as the gas is very poisonous. 
This may need to be done more than once ina 
season, and, in fact, many do it every month in the 
summer. 

—_ —-+- > 
PLOWING BY STEAM. 

An exchange tells of an experiment in plowing 
by steam near Lenawa Junction, which we think 
isin Michigan. The field was about eighty rods 
long, eontaining a little over thirty acres. The 
engine was attached toa four-gang plow, which 
turned furrows about sixteen inches wide and 
seven inches deep, and it laid them-over very 
ever and smoothly. It took just seven minutes 
to make the trip of eighty rods, with one short 
stop. The outfit is claimed toturn over an acre 
in an hour,and uses one hundred pounds of soft 
coal to the acre. 

THE HAY PRESS. 

The farmer who has more hay than barn room 
will find ita good investment to have a hay press 
that he may put it into smaller bulk, so that there 
will be room for it in the barn, instead of stacking 
it out of doors. It will keep better, and if he has 
any to sell it will be more easily handled and sell 
more readily at a better price. If one cannot 
afford to buy a press, let those in a neighborhood 
who are likely to want to use it unite in owning. 
The hay may be stacked until the cutting and cur- 
ing is over with, if one does not wish to run the 
press in haying time, but the quicker the stack is 
reduced to bales the better. 

TILE DRAINING. 

An exchange tells of a tile which received the 
drainage of a nine-acre field, and was found to be 
discharging at the rate of 450 barrels in twenty- 
four hours, when there had not been any rain 
for forty-eight hours. This is fifty barrels per 
acre, and it would require but afew days to re- 
duce a wet and miry field to a condition fit for 
cultivation. There is no question but that tile 
draining enables the Jand to be worked earlier by 
making it drier. and yet by keeping it more porous 
it makes it less subject to injury to the crop by 
drought. - But not all fields of low land can be tile 
drained with advantage to the owner. There are 
some where there is not fall enough from the 
surface to running water to allow draining to 
the required depth. And there are basins which 
are so surrounded by higher land, and possibly 
lend belonging to other people who would not 
allow ditching through it, that to tile drain in 
the usual way would be almost an impossibility. 
But we have relieved such places by sinking a 
well or putting a large tile down until it reached 
a sandy or gravelly subsoil, whether it were four 
feet or twelve feet. If put in the lowest part of 
the basin, the water would flow there without 
trouble, or if the basin was large it might be car 
ried there by lateral drains. 

ROCKY LAND. 


It is unpleasant when plowing to run against a 
fast rock or boulder that cannot be thrown out 
by the plow or pried out by the bar. We have 
plowed many a day with a short bar, what was 
called a “ pinch bar,’ on our plow, and larger 
bars and levers in the field to help us take out 
the stones the plow hit against, and when we 
found those which would not yield to this 
method, they were marked with a stake and 
when the crops were off were drilled and blasted 
far enough down to enable the plow to pass 
without hitting them. We thought then 
that this was a mueh better practice than 
plowing over or around them every year, though 
we were often at a loss as to the disposi- 
tion to make of the boulders and blasted rocks 
ona farm where there was already more than 
enough stone wall. It probably was good farm- 
ing on the end of the farm that was a sandy 
loam, but where it had a clay subsoil we doubt 
if it was good policy to remove all those rocks. 
They often went from the surface through the 
subsoil to the gravel below. Their sides were 
channels through which the water from the sur- 
face was drained away, and we have thought 
since that we would not take rocks or boulders 
out of sucha field again until we could afford to 
put tile drain, or some other system of draining, 
into it. 
ASPARAGUS RUST. 

At the Hatch Experiment Station last season 
they found the asparagus rust during the summer 
and early fall. Itdoes not come so early or prove 
so severe on clay soils as on lighter soils. They 
lave noticed that young plants rust much more 


or where they were shaded and protected from 
the dew were but little affected bythe rust. This 
suggests the use of a cheese-cloth covering 
for the young plants, if not for the larger beds, 
us 1s being done for the tobacco crops 
along the Connecticut River Valley. The 
plants just outside of the shade protection 
rusted badly. A large bed of young plants 
was sprayed twice with Paris green to kill 
the beetles, and it was very free from rust. 
About Aug. 18 the worst form of the 
rust, the uredo spores, was tound on one bed, 
and one-half of it was sprayed with Paris green 
early in the morning, when the plants were 
covered with dew, and it seemed to arrest the 
outbreak of the rust to a remarkable extent. We 
expected to hear something this summer about 
the use of cheesecloth tents on market-garden 
crops, but have not yet. It seems as if it might 
be made profitable on such as sunscald, and on 
some that need protection from late frosts. 


Veterinary Department. 


Questions and Answers. 











A.J.M.: lowna six-year-old trotter that is 
good one when he is O. K. I think he is lame in 
the hock. One veterinary says itis in the stifle. 
I blistered him at point of stifle in May and laid 
him up for three weeks. I jogged him carefully 
afterward for two weeks, then drove twelve miles 
and he went lame. Another veterinary said it 
was in his hock, and I blistered himin July and 
laid him up three weeks, then drove him care- 
fully for three weeks. Yesterday, during 
a twenty-mile drive, he showed lameness 
after eleven miles. He oes O. K. for 
eight or ten miles any day, but a longer 
drive makes him go lame. His hij drops and 
jogging up a slight elevation he places toe down 
so ankle is cockled, while the other hind foot is 
pee flat. When I got to the stable it was pain- 
ul for him to place the toe to the floor for a few 
minutes. He stood on his toe until bandaged, 
but in twenty minutes placed the foot flat on the 
floor. Where do you say he is lame? He has 
shown no spavin and has no puffs. 

Answer: I should let up on him and repeat the 
blister on the hock, also make an application over 
the hip joint, and in two weeks if still lame make 
asecond application to both places. Itis quite 
difficult to logate the lameness exactly at long 
range, but should not hesitate to blister both 
pieeee at one time and make a third application 
f necessary. Give him time enough to get 
strong before again driving. 


W. W. S.: What shallI do toremove small 
warts from the nose of a two-year-old colt that I 
am driving? _ 

Answer: Havethem carefully dissected out. 

Subscriber, Connecticut: On the Fourth of 
July last I started a horse in the 2.30 class, and 
had a very easy race, taking second. The horse 
cooled out finely, but about one hour after the 
last heat he acted peculiarly. His near ear lay 
flat on his neck, and soon he began to shake his 
head violently. In short time his off eye closed 
entirely; then the near eye closed, but not en- 
tirely. The eyes looked very dull and very red 
around them. He _ continued to shake his 
head for about two hours, but he ate 
his supper as usual. I had a veterinary as 
soon as [could get one, but he could do nothing 
for him. He told me to continue as I was doing, 
bathing his head in cold water This I did for 
about five hours. In the morning his eyes were 
opened a little and somewhat improved, but they 
looked dull and heavy for several days. He is 
about over this attack now. His body was cool, 
but his head was very hot. I have talked with a 
number of horsemen about this trouble, but get 
no satisfactory information. Please advise me 
and oblige. 

Answer: The trouble that you refer to was 
temporary congestion of the smaller blood 
vessels about the head, as the result of a deter- 
mination of blood thereto, and which invariably 
occurs when a horse bakes and don’t respire 
freely. You did right in bathing his head with 
cold water, but to prevent a recurrence of this 
condition after giving him fast work he must be 
made to sweat freely. After a heat sponge him 
all over with hot water and cover him with 
blankets, and at the same time keep his head 
cool with cold water. After he has sweat freely 
for fifteen minutes scrape him, and do not let him 
cool off too quickly. When he has sweat con- 
siderably two or three times you won’t have much 
trouble with him. 

Subscrider: ' have a_ well-bred _five-year- 
old trotting filly that was broken to harness a 
year ago last winter and driven on the road, then 
taken to the track the following spring and 
trained six weeks, at the end of which time she 
showed miles in 2.35, last quarter in thirtv-five 
seconds with ease, and was very good gaited. I 
took her home and jogged her very earefully on the 
road. The _ trainer who had her before 
could not take her this spring, as he had too 
many other horses to handle, but he pronounced 
her the best gaited and fastest green one he ever 
had in his stable, so I sent her to a young fellow, 
who I must confess didn’t know much about the 
business. I did not see her while he had her. 
After having her about six weeks he sent her 
home to me and did not pay a word about her. 
I took her out on the road the other day to ste 
her a _ little. Sbe could not beat a mud- 
turtle and she hitched. greatly behind. I 
think I know what caused this, but would 
like you to suggest a remedy for it, as she is cer- 
tainly a great prospect. She acts to me at pres- 
ent as thongh she was most ruined. I have 
always trained my own horses until the past two 

ears when our track was sold, but I must con- 

ess in this case I don’t know what to do, as I 
never had one in this shape before. Any sugges- 
tions you may make will be greatly appreciated. 


Answer: Invariably the cause of hitching in 
trotting horses is overstrain of the sciatic nerve, 
which runs from the region of the kidneys down 
the quarter on either side to the hocks. You 
must give the horse complete rest until you have 
restored his strength. Apply some good liniment 
to his back, rump and hocks; also apply cloths 
wet in vinegar, one part to three of water, to his 
rump and loins, daily, for teff days. If he does 
not improve under this treatment, you will have 
to blister his back once or twice. This with the 
long rest will restore him. If heis a good horse, 
you can afford to wait for him. 

W. F.M.: In your issue of May 20, under above 

initials, I asked a question about my horse, 
which has since developed a bone spavin. It is 
hardly perceptible. He starts away lame, but 
drivés out of it. Kindly advise me the best treat- 
ment and the surest, as he is a fine big horse, 
just nine years old, and 1 want to bring iim right 
if possible. 
Answer: The most modern treatment for the 
character of spavin that you describe is a surgi- 
cal operation at the seat of trouble. In my expe- 
rience it is the most satisfactory in the end. This 
operation has proved successful where firing was 
az utter failure. 





>> 


ROCHESTER’S GALA FESTIVAL. 
Rechester Fair, Sept 33, 24, 25, 26. 
The great event of the year in New Hampshire, 

“the Rochester Fair,” is announced for Sept. 23, 

24, 25,26. “ 

To say that one can have fun and enjoyment at 

the Rochester Fair would be just half expressing 

it, for the fun and pleasure to be found at this 

Yankee festival is measured in bushels, and the 

sights and exhibits are of sufficient variety to suit 

most every one. 

A long Midway, where the showman cries out 

his particular exhibit and impresses you with the 

remarkable characteristics of his oriental dis- 
play, or the ferocity of his South African finds. 

Indeed, the Rochester Fair Midway will almost 

rival that of the Pan-American Exposition. 

Passing from the Midway is the big exhibit of 

horses, cattle, sheep, farm products, machinery, 

etc., and a grand art display. 

The horse racing will be of the Grand Circuit 

variety, over $12,000 in purses and premiums. 

Another very interesting event will be the 

“Cannon Balloon Ascension and Parachute 

Descent.” The stage show will be continuous, 

and will consist of the stars in vaudeville; while 

the music will be furnished by the leading bands 
in New England. 

Come, thisis the place to take a vacation. 

Round-trip tickets at reduced rates will be on 

sale at this station and many of the principai sta- 

tions on the Boston & Maine Railroad. Special 
train service will also be in effect during the fair 
from many stations. 

For full information in regard to train service 

and price of tickets, see Boston & Maine Railroad 


Thirty-five bushels of wheat con- 
tain thirty pounds of 


Potash 


Our books contain many valuable 
facts and suggestions for farmers. 
The books are free; send name 
and address to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


WHEREAS, ‘MAUD V. RODENHISER of 

Everett, in said County, has presented to 
said Court a petition praying that her name ma: 
be changed to that of MAUD VIOLET RHODES, 
for the reasons therein set forth: 

All persons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the seventh i. of 
October A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any they have, why the 
same should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three _ successive 
weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day o 
September, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








(TS 
IN A FEW DAYS 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


WILL OPEN 


BEGINNING 


Sept. 22, for six weeks 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 
There will be an exhibition of the most 
original, clean, educational and expensive 
collection of machinery and — of the 
various arts and crafts ever before brought 
together, 


Entertaining and Amusing Attractions 
HAVE BEEN ARRANGED FOR. 
Marvelous educated horse will perform 

every half hour. Music will be continually 

disbursed by one of the finest bands in Amer- 
ica. A marvelous reproduction of Niagara 

Falls. Wonderful scenic effects, Real 

running water, 


ADMISSION, 25 GENTS, 


INCLUDES EVERYTHING. 


~ FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
ene cent per word only, including name, address or 
——- No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 

















land. Pietertje, DeKol, Hengervéid strains. Best 
utter producers. Young bulls and bull calves only. 
Send for pedigrees. Prices reasonable. Woodside 
Farm, Princeton, Worcester County, Massachusetts. 
JOHN B. MARCOU. 


He tana: Pietertje, beko Best cows in New Eng- 
y 





ANTED—To hire farm from Oct. or Nov. 1 fora 

term of years, with stock and tools,by a prac- 
tical, responsible farmer. Address, with particulars, 
* FARMER,” P.O. Box 2314, Boston. 


0*s Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 





Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 
oston. 





OR SALE—Nime registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
st. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 





UFF Cochins:; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J.L. WARE, South Keene, N. 
| T STUD—Fee 810; | Bob Jingo: breeding cannot be 
improved. MARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
New Castle, Pa. 
HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 











OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade ‘Shorthorn red 
heifers with calves, and springers $38. J. M. 
JIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 





traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
e magic; they never come back; l0c postpaid. Free 
with every order True Receipt How to Make Hens 
Lay More Egue. Also keep your fowls healthy. 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York, Pa. 


Ritrans."No away alive forever. No poison. No 
i 








OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all — for sale at all times. 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 





Lf HEAD Stallions—Shires,. Percherons Belge, 
« Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
ILSON, Creston, Ia. 





HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
top ped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
J. EEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 





peas boarped and conditioned for all shows. My 
success 1s due to thorough knowledge and thirty 
years experience in this business in England an 

America. B. F. LEWIS, Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 
sional bench-show handler. 
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SAVE ONE-HALF 
the staples and stapling, by using PAGE FENCE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





















































AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 








posters or nearest ticket agent. 
Tickets will be good going Sept. 22 to 26; return- 
ing, 23 to 27, inclusive. 


1 CENT A MELE TRAVELED. 
Annual Autumnal Excursion, Thurs- 
day, Oct. 9. 

Over the Boston & Albany, through the most 
beautiful section of Massachusetts, the Berkshire : 
Hills, down the Hudson River on either day or 
night boat; the Fall River Line’s palace steam- 
ers “ Puritan” or “ Priscilla,” Friday or Satur- 
day nights, arriving in Boston the next morning, 
at 7 A. M., all for $5. Address for leaflet 


HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine.. The suc- 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from _ contracting an 


' disease, so liable to :ollow while eruptions an 


rms are rmitted to remain on the skin. 
losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 


and saddle rests, will be a preventive of sore- 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 
C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 

115 Fulton St.. New York. 











. clear end straight, $3 40@4 30. 
Cane tineat.—The market is steady at $1 37@ 





easily than old plants,also that plants under trees 


A. 8S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


SUFFOLK, 88. 

“AT the Municipal Court of the City of Boston 
A holden at said Boston, within the Bway of 
Suffolk, for civil business, on the ninth day of 
September, A. D. 1902, FRANK L. YOUNG of 
said Boston, Piaintift.vs ARTHUR A, ENNEDY 
of said Boston, Defendant, and WILLIAM H. 
LYON of said Boston and Back Bay Storage 
Warehouse Company, @ corporation duly and 
regularly established according to law, and have 
ing an usual place of business in said Boston, 
trustees. 

This is an action of Contract wherein the ad 
damnum ofthe writ is set at one hundred and 
twenty dollars, alleged to be due to the Plaintiff 
wale pag ts: a “oes }. oe day of 

, A. Dz. . aS set for nh the P 
by of as oe. ne 0 — 
n appearing to the Court by the suggestion 
of the Plaintiff, and on inspection. of the c cer’s 
return on the Plaintiff’s writ, that the officer was 
unable to find the Defendant or his last and usual 
weg = ee —, —_ - atserney, and 
; service of said writ h 
 -Y upon the age — 

T I8 ORDERED BY THE Counrr, here, that th 
Plaintiff give notice to the Defendant of the pen- 
dency of this action, and to appear before said 
Court, on Saturday, the twenty-seventh day of 
September, current, to answer to the same, by 
caneing an attested copy of this order to be pub- 
lished in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
newspaper printed in Boston, once in a week, 
three weeks successively, and that this action be 
continued to the said twenty-seventh day of Sep- 
tember, or until notice shall be given to the 
Defendant Tee ably to this order. 

WALTER F. FREDERICK, Ass'’t Clerk. 


A true wey: Attest. 
WALTER F. FREDERICK, Ass’t Clerk. 


Commonwealth of ‘Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88s. 


At a Probate Court holden at Cambridge, in an 
for said ory of Middlesex, on the Saath yo 
of September, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sone — ae and two. 

e petition of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

O MONROE of Natick, in said Couaty, praying 

that his name may be changed to that ot HEN JA- 

MIN FRANKLIN GLIDDEN, public notice 

having been given, according to the order of 

Court, that all persons might appear and show 

cause, if any they had, why the same should not 

be granted, and it appearing that the reason 
giventhere for is sufficient andconsistent with the 

— interest, and being satisfactory to the 
ourt, and no objection being made, 

It is decreed that his name be changed, as 
pores for, to that of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
GLIDDEN, which name he shall hereafter bear, 
and which shall be his legal name, and that he 
give — notice of said change by publishing 
this decree once in each week, for three succes- 
sive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, @ hewspaper published in Boston, and 
make return to this court under oath that such 
notice has been given. 

GEORGE F. LAWTON, 
Judge of Probate Court. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and ali other 
pereene mtorested in the estate of ROWENA 
c. WAITE, late of Coventry, in the County of 
Kent anda State of Rhode Island, deceased. 
EREAS, 4a petition has been presented to 
said Court, by Charles M. Tyler of said Cov- 
entry with certain pavere purporting to be 
copies of the last will and testament of said 
deceased, and of the probate thereof in said . 
State of Rhode Island duly authenticated, repre- 
senting that at the time of her death said de- 
ceased had estate in said County of Middlesex, 
on which said will may operate, and raying that 
the copy of said will may be filed rod recorded in 
the Registry of Probate of said County of Mid- 
oe: and letters testamentary thereon granted 
,_ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-eighth day of Octo- 
ber, A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 








not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the first publication to be 
thirty days atleast before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of Sep- 
tember, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. 5S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of JOHN 
HENKY EMERSON, late of Wakefield, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Clara E. 

Emerson of Wakefield, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the seventh day of October, 
« D. 1902, . wpa | in —e atenees, to 
show cause, an ou have, w the sai 
should not be ranted. =e — 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
— published in Boston, the last publication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this tenth day of Sep- 
tember,in the year one thousand nine hundred 
end two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
HEREAS, NELLIE PIERCE WARREN of 
Newton, in said County, has presented to 
said Court a petition praying that her name 
may be changed to that of: HELEN PIERCE 
WARREN, for the reasons therein set forth. 

All persons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the seventh day of 
October, A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause,if any they have, why the 
same should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this ninth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MiDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of GARD- 
NER H. DARLING, late of Waltham, in said 
County, deceased. 

HEREAS, Nellie C. Darling, the administra- 
trix of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance the first and final account 
peda 2 administration upon the estate of said de- 
ceased: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the seventh day of October A. D. 1902, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administratrix is ordered to serve this 
pe oor | delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days at least 
before said Court, or by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, a copy of this citation to all Known per- 
sons interested in the estate seven days at least 
ore said roe ‘ 

ness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 

First Judge of said Court, this twelfth ae of 

September, in the year one thousand nine hundred 

and two. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other pesoons interested in the estate of SARAH 
A. ROBERTSON, late of Somerville, in said 

County, deceased, intestate. 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Alexander 

Robertson of Somerville, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to bé held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of October, A. 
D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if ~~ you have, why the same should 

anted. 


And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication Oo be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day 0! 
September, inthe year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our homes. 


———— 


The Workbox. 
HOME-MADE SWEATERS. 
(The Season’s Fad.) 

Women have almost as many uses for 
them as men. Sweaters for men usually 
open only at the neck, and go on over the 
head. Women’s sweaters follow shirt-waist 
lines, and open down the front. For an 
ordinary sweater about one pound of yarn 
(Spanish is best) is required. Some use 
Germantown, but it is rather heavy. 

A MAN’S SWEATER, SIZE 38. 

Two pounds of white Spanish yarn, two 
bone or rubber knitting needles, each 
measuring half an ineh round. 
needles will be necessary for the wrist, 
collar and border (size No. 14). 

Begin by casting on one of the steel 
needles 126 stitches, this for the lower edge. 
In making a larger or smaller sweater, add 
or decrease five stitches for every inch 
(chest measure), larger or smaller. 

First row—T wo plain, purl or seam 2,’till 2 
inches are finished. 


’till garment is length required. In the next 


row rib 43 stitches for the right shoulder; | 


then bind off 40 for the neck ; then on a third 


needle rib the remaining 43 stitches | 
for the left shoulder; then on_ the 
right-han@ needle cast 40 stitches to 


correspond with those cast off for the neck. | 
Now put all the stitches on to one needle | 
and continue to rib until it is the length of | 


the other side of the sweater. Now with 
steel needles rib 2 plain, 2 purl, for 2 
inches. For the sleeves: For each take up 
90 stitches on rubber needles around arm- 


hole. The seam of the sleeve must come 
under the arm. Then rib one and one for 15 
rows. 


16th row—Knit as before, narrowing one 
stitch at each end of the needle in every 
following fifth row until you have narrowed 
13 times and the sleeves are eighty rows in 
length. Then narrow in every other row 
nntil the sleeve is 115 rows long. 

With steel needles rib 2 and 2 until the 
cuff is long enough. Bind off loosely and 
sew up the sleeve and body. Make the 
collar separate. With steel needles cast on 
120 stitches and rib 2 and 2 back and forth 
toa depth of 10 inches. Then sew the ends 
together, and see if it is large enough to 
siip easily over the head. 

Sew it to the neck of the sweater, holding 


the latter full or stretching it as necessary | 


to make it fit the collar edge. The collar 
seam should come a little back of one 
shoulder. Turn the collar over half way 
and the garment is completed. 

Woman’s Sweater Blouse—Begin body by 
casting on 56 stitches for the back at the 
waist and work back and forth, adding 1 
stitch at each end of every sixth row. 


When the back is 15 inches long, bind 
otf 20 stitches in the centre, slipping the 
stitches to the right of them on to 
a safety-pin. Carry on the’ work 
2 inches for the left shoulder with 
the stitches that now remain on the 
needle, and then at the end toward the 


centre of the front cast on 3: stitches. Knit 
2 inches, at the arm edge cast on 2 stitches 
each on the next 3 rows, then cast on 52 
stitches for the underarm portion. Knit 8} 
inches, then 10 rows, binding off on each 5 
stitches toward the under arm. On the 
eleventh row bind off the remaining stitches. 

When the left front is finished, the right 
front is worked on the stitches you took off 
on the safety-pin, care being taken to in- 
crease on the sides opposite those given in 
directions to make it look right. 

For the sleeves cast on 64 stitches, knit 3 
inches for a turn-over cuif, make a plain 
row to turn the work, knit 5 inches plain, 
add 1 stitch at each end of every tenth row 
6 times, then 1 at each end of every fifth row 
until the sleeve is long enough to reach to 
the front point of the arm. Make 6 rows, 
binding off 5 at each end, then bind off re- | 
mainder. Knit a collar 4 inches high. 

Sew up the underarm seams, then take up 
all the stitches round the waist, slipping 
and binding every second stitch in front. 
Knit back and forth, narrowing in front 
until belt is of proper size. When the belt | 
is linch deep bind off. Fasten front with 
hook and eyes. Finish with brass buttons. 

Eva M. NILEs. | 
—_——_ + > +—_____ 
The Body While We Sleep. 


If the organs of the body cannot be said 
to sleep, neither can the voluntary muscles. 
Witness the phenomena of sleep-walking; 
the postilions in the stage-coach days, who | 
slept in their saddles, and cavalrymen, who 
do it today; infantry, who have’ been 
known to sleep on forced marches; senti- | 
nels, who walk their beats, carrying their | 
guns ina fixed position, while they sleep. | 
For all we know, policemen may do it, 
too. People who talk in their sleep are 
familiar to all of us. Experiments made by 
Speir, Armstrong and Child on two hundred | 
college students of both sexes showed | 
that forty-seven per cent. of the men and | 
thirty-seven per cent. of the women talked | 
in their sleep. A number of things might | 
be proved by these statistics. Of these | 
sleep-talkers, one-half of the women and | 
one-third of the men are able to answer | 
questions while asleep. | More women than | 
men could answer questions on any subject, | 
not alone that of which they had been talk- | 
ing. It has also been found that most sleep- | 
talkers are under twenty-five years of age. 

Evidently, then, with the muscles and or- | 
gans of the body all working, it is the brain | 
only that sleeps, and by no means all of the | 
brain. The senses of sight, hearing, touch, | 
smell and taste may be very much awake 
while the subject sleeps. A sleeping person 
hears and answers questions, re-arranges 
his bedclothing, covers his eyes to keep 
out the light, draws away his hand when 
the experimenter tickles it. A child is 
broken of the habit of sucking his thumb 
while asleep by putting aloes on it. He 
is conscious of the bitter taste and dreams 
of wormwood. The nerves, then, and the 
brain centres corresponding to them, are 
awake. A busy lawyer, exhausted by 
overwork, one night went out to supper 
with some friends, ate, talked and walked | 
with them, and the next day remembered | 
absolutely nothing of the occurrence. He 
had not been drinking; the man was 
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Two steel | 


Now put in the rubber | 
needles and knit 1 plain, purl‘1, alternately, | 


| monds contain a substance known as winyg - 


| power, due to ap enzyme known as emulsin. 
| For this reason we have grown into the 








simply asleep during the whole evening. 
| His conscious memory—that is, conscious- 
| ness itself—slept.—Ainslee’s Magazine. 

| © aby 








Here and There about the House. 

| Keep a bottle of coal oil uncorked inside 
' the clock case and the clock will not need 
oiling. Replenish as the oil evaporates. 
| The juice of any acid fruit can be made 
into syrup by adding a pound of white 
| sugar to every pint of juice and boiling ten 
| minutes. Seal in pint cans. 
| Anexceellent filter can be made from a 
common flower pot. Close the opening with 
‘a sponge, then put in an inch-thick layer of 
powdered charcoal, an inch layer of silver 
' sand, two inches of gravel and small stones. 
Many housewives object to using the bak- 
| ing-powder on. the market, owing to the 
possibility of adulteration. Will such try 
the following formula? Sift three times a 
quarter of a pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of baking-soda and half a pound of 
cream tartar. Store in an air-tight can. 

To remove plum, grape and berry stains 
| pour through boiling water, and leave in the 
water until cold. Peach and sweet-apple 
stains should be washed first in cold water. 
| Saturate grass stains with molasses and rub 
it in well. Through the fruit season it is 
well to have a juz of Javelle water at hand. 

To remove mud splashes from soft dress 
material, leave until thoroughly dry, then 
rub gently with a dry corn-cob; it will not 
roughen the goods as a brush does. Lake or 
| sea sand will freshen velvet and remove the 
dust. Apply fine sand quite freely, then 
brush until none remains, always brushing 
the pile the wrong way. 

If a small hole appears in a porcelain- 


lined or granite pan or kettle, mend with a | 
If the hole is not | 


copper harness rivet. 
large enough to admit the rivet, carefully 
enlarge it; then insert it, put on the bur, 
and rivet it tightly. To remove old paint 
spots from glass, heat vinegar to boiling, dip 
acloth in it and rub the spots until they 
disappear. 

A light stone churnis, in very many re- 
spects, better than one of wood, where there 
is only a moderate amount of cream. A 


hole ean be drilled near the hottom, and | 


closed with an oak or hickory plug. The 
buttermilk can be drawn off, butter washed 
and salted in the churn. Puta bail on the 
churn of good strong wire; it can then be 


: lowered into the well to cool cream or but- 


ter. Rubthe butter bowl and paddle occa- 
sionally with salt. 


| ful of onion juice, and simmer slowly until thick 


! 


| break carefully over it one-half a dozen eggs. 


Dissolve half a pound of the best glue in a | 


teacupful and a half of water, add a teacup- 
ful of moderately strong vinegar and mix 
tioreughly. 


Keep in the dark and closely | 


sealed, and it can be used without warming, | 


unless in the coldest weather. 

To make waterproof glue, soak it in water 
until softened through, but preserve the 
shape. Heat slowly in 
dissolved, then mix thoroughly. To make 
fireproof glue, pour water over good glue 


linseed oil until | ¢ j : 
| them stand an hour, if convenient, drain in a 


z : : | fat—not too many at atime in the basket or they 
and let it remain over night, then slowly | 


melt and add white lead to make the right | 


| 


This will withstand fire, but 
To fasten labels to tin, 


consistency. 
not boiling water. 


pieces, cover with water and leave three or 
four hours. Pour off the water, place the 
glue inga wide-mouthed bottle or pint can, 
and cover with acetic acid. Set 


| paper, sprinkle with salt and serve. 


take good yellow glue, break it into small 
| spoonfuls of baking powder, half a teaspoonful of | 


in warm | 


water until dissolved, and incorporate the | 


two by stirring. 


sulphur until melted, add one part black | 
lead and stir briskly; pour out, and when | 


cold break into bits. 


and melt with a soldering iron. Those that 


Apply to the cracks, | 


are discarded by the tinner will do very well | 


for household use and cost little or nothing. 


Litharge mixed with glycerine to the con- | 


sistency of putty will closecracks in kettles. 


Do not use after applying for twenty-four | 


hours.—The Country Gentleman. 
Nuts in Place of Bread or Meat. 
When arranging nuts in bills of fare, use 





judgment and consider the chemical compo- 


sition of each nut, just the same as in ar- 


ranging meats and vegetables. For in- 
stance, chestnuts would be served with 


| beans, and would take the place of potatoes 


or rice in a dietary. Chestnuts must be 
cooked just the same as potatoes or rice; un- 


| cooked they are exceedingly difficult of di- 


gestion. Ground or peanuts will take the 
place of beans or meat. In fact, they 
have a far greater food value than meat. 
Serve with potatoes or rice. Mixed 
with hominy, they form a typical or 
perfect food. The almond yields both a 
fixed and volatile oil, and is used as a flavor- 
ing rather than as atrue food.  Bitteral- 


dalin. When mixed with nitrogenous mat- 
ter and water they have a slight digestive 


habit of eating sweet almonds at the’ close 
of the meal as an aid to digestion; this is, 
however, an error, as they do not contain a 
sufficient quantity of emulsin to be of much 
service. 

The most valuable nuts, from a food stand- 
point, are the pine or pinon nuts, the 
ground nuts and the pecans. When pecans 
cannot be obtained any hickory nut may be 
used in their place. Pine nuts are cheap 
and abundant, rich in oil and contain some 
nitrogen. Used with hominy or other far- 
inaceous foods they give quite an evenly- 
balanced ration. 

Nut sausages—These may be made on 
Saturday and used in the place of meat for 
a Sunday-night supper, or they may be 
served invery thin slices and passed with 
bread and butter. 

Put through the nut-grinder half a pound 
of roasted peanuts, one ounce of blanched 
and dried almonds, half a pound of pecan 
nuts and half a pound of pine nuts. Mix 
with these six very ripe bananas. Pack the 
mixture into a kettle or mould, and steam 
continuously for two hours. When done, 
remove the lid of the kettle, and when the 
mixture is cold turn it out and serve the 
same as cold meat. This will keep four 
several days. Served with a salad, this 
makes a nice luncheon dish. 

Nut Rolls—Grind half a pound of nuts; 
add to them two cupfuls of white, soft 
bread crumbs, four tablespoonfuls of pea- 
nut butter, half a cupful of grated cocoanut, 
chopped fine, a saltspoonful of celery seed, 
a level teaspoonful of salt, and one well- 





beaten egg. Mix thoroughly; form into 
cylinder-shaped croquettes or into round 
balls; dip in egg, rollin breadcrumbs, fry 
in deep, hot fat, and serve with nut sauce. 
Mock Codfish Balls—Grind a quarter of a 
pound of pecans, the same of pine nuts, and 
a quarter of a pound of English walnuts. In 
the winter mix these with two cupfuls of 
boiled and mashed salsify; in the warm 
weather use hominy grits. Season with a 
level teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of 
grated onion, a tablespvonful of chopped 
parsley; add two tablespoonfuls of dry 
breadcrumbs; mix and form into balls; dip 
in egg, then in breadcrumbs, and fry in 
deep, hot fat. Serve with tomato sauce. 
Nut Croquettes—Grind half a pvund of 


“Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 


CURES 
Colic, Cramps, 
Stomach Complaints. 
25c. & 50c. bottles. 











pine nuts; mix them with half a pound of 





To mend iron kettles, heat two parts of | rolls. 





enough to complete the acidity, or let it stand for 
a few hours in a warm place to lopper. Themore 
acid the milk is,the more soda it will require. 
Never use milk which has turned bitter or 
mouldy. 


almonds, blanched and dried; add to these 
two cupfuls of mashed potatoes, a teaspoon- 
ful of onion juice, a level teaspoonful of 
salt, the yolks of two eggs, and a grating of 
nutmeg. Form into cylinder-shaped cro- 
quettes. Dip in beaten egg, roll in bread- 
crumbs, and fry in deep, hot fat. 

Nut Sauce—Rub together one tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one of flour; addslowly 
half a pint of boiling water. Stir over the 
fire until it’ begins to boil; take from the 
fire and add the yolks of two eggs, the juice 
of half a lemon or two tablespoonfuls of 
tarragon vinegar.—Mrs. Rorer, in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 








Fasbion Motes. - 


a*s Rough felt and beaver hats are evidently to 
be popular this fall, and long, sweeping ostrich 
plumes, crests, tips, quills and smartly set wings 
appear upon hats designed for various autumn 
wear, 

a“. Ecru, Venise point in applique effects, 
borderings, Vandykes, insertions and special 
designs for the bodice and sleeves are favored by 
French, tailors in making visiting and dinner- 
dresses of white, fawn-colored, violet, opal-gray 
and sage-green cloth. Other beautiful gowns for 
both afternoon and evening functions are made 
of silky white mohair decorated with white 
silk ratchetings and white silk passementerie, 
sometimes put on iu the form of insertions or in 
medallion effects, the goods cut away beneath 
each motif, or, again, very handsome arabesque 
designs are laid over bands of black velvet.rib 
bon. Inthis case the seams are ratcheted with 
black instead of white silk. Another style of 
decoration is acommingling of pale ceil-blue 
chiffon, black velvet choux and English embroid- 
ery on gowns of white cloth, crepe de chine or 
silk warp voile. 

a", The long Empire cloaks and redingotes with 
loose fronts will greatly help the light gowns to 
be worn next season, if they are not quite so light 
as the gowns themselves. Many of them are 
made of the delicate biscuit, fawn and pearl 
shades, almost white, but the slight tinge of 
gray or brown given tothem seems to make all 
the necessary difference between a street’ gar- 
ment and an evening cloak. The popularity of 
white tailor costumes and light or white wraps 
will bring white furs into prominence again for 
evening wear. 

a*, Velvet in every form and color will be very 
prominent this winter, both for trimming and for 
gowns, for capes, coats and redingotes. Silk 
embroidery and heavy guipure laces, outlined 
with costly dark fur, will form the choice decora- 
tions. English tailors are already using a great 
deal of corduroy and mirror velvets, claiming that 
they do not crush like plain velvet. The fancy 
velvets for trimming are beautiful in coloring, 
and they are combined with satin faced cloths, 
1ight wools and silks, which in rich monochromes 
are to be used for entire gowns. Handsome 
silks brocaded with velvet are shown at 
the waist-makers as one of the novel ma- 
terials for that purpose. Repped, 
and dotted velvets will still be used for sep- 
arate waists, also peau de cygne, satin Louisine, 
taffeta and crepe de chine—all of which are hand- 
somely made up. Other fabries used for waists 
are the fancy black and white silks and satins 
and doeskin flannel or cashmere, decorated with 
Persian embroideries or tucks and a profusion of 
tiny Frenchknots. Pale blue, mauve, gold, green 
and black is the combination in color of the em- 
broidery on the front of a white cashmere waist 
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Domestic Hints. 
FISH CROQUETTES. 

They may be prepared with either salmon, 
trout, sole, bass, Kingfish, sheepshead or red 
snapper. Simply cut up the meat into small three- 
sixteenths of an inch squares; lay them in a 
vessel and mix in a third of their quantity of 
cooked mushrooms, and half as many truffles as 
there are mushrooms, all cut into the same sized 
pieces; put on the fire to boil a few gills of good, 
consistent bechamel; mix into it slowly the mush- 
room liquor and a few spoonfuls of good melted 

glaze, and when the sauce has become succu- 

lent, add the salpicon in the saucepan; heat 
| it without boiling, and spread it over a 
tin sheet to become hard, leaving it for 
a few hours in a cool place or on the ice. 
Divide the preparation into balls an inch and a 
half in diameter, lay them on ataple bestrewn 
with white breadcrumbs, and roll them either in 
the shape of corks or balls; dip them in beaten 
eggs and roll them inthe breadcrumbs; smooth 
well the surfaces with the blade of a knife, then 
range them on a tin sheet; put them in hot frying 
fat; cook only a few at a time and let them get a 
nice color. After the croquettes are finished and 
well-drained from the fat, range them in pyramid 
form over a folded napkin, and garnish around 
with fried parsley. 

EGGS WITH BREAD SAUCE. 

Put one heaping cupful of bread crumbs (the 
centre of the bread) into a saucepan, with a cup- 
fuland a half of milk, one-half a teaspoonful of 
| salt, a dash of cayenne and one-half a teaspoon- 








and smooth, beating several times with a spoon. 
Pour the sauce into a broad, shallow dish, and 


Place in a hot oven until the eggs are set, then 
send quickly to the table.—From “ Table Talk,” 
Philadelphia. 

BEEF’S HEART STUFFED. 

Remove all the muscles trom a well-washed 
beef heart. Parboil and stuff with a dressing of 
moistened bread crumbs, a small onion, salt, pep- 
per, sage and thyme. Tie it well, and rub salt on 
the outside. Place in pan with a few slices of 
bacon or plenty of butter and one-half cup hot 
water. Cook in very hot oven till done, basting 
frequently. 


SARATOGA CHIPS. : : 
buttons. The sleeves have a deep embroidered 


Peel some medium-sized white potatoes, and cuff, and the fine French hand decoration is ex 
slice them very thin. It is better to have a | quisitely done. . 
potato slicer for these, if possible, as it cuts them 
so quickly and perfectly. Wash the potatoes in 
one or two waters, then cover with fresh water 
and lay a lump of ice onthe top of them. Let 


main faithful to satin foulards, which for the 


quality, coloring and pattern. These pretty tou- 
lards have of late been copied in inferior grades 
of silk. This, however, does not in the least 
hurt the appearance of a gown of foulard of the 
best quality, any more than a velveteen costume 
mars the value and effect of one formed of Lyons 


colander, wipe dry with a towel and fry in boiling | 


will stick together and will not brown. Have a 
quick fire and fry until brown and crisp, drain on 


red backgrounds support the various arabesque 
patterns, impressionist floral designs, and large 
and small dots which appear on the various fash- 
ionable weaves. Black and white, cream and 
brown, white and violet, or white and red, have 
seemed to commend themselves especially to 
favor. Some of the printed foulards for after- 
noon wear this autumn are very pretty, and the 
designs are multitudinous. 

e*®s This new season there will be a great ex- 
hibit of dress materials in silk-and-wool effects, 
and economical shoppers, who seek the best re 
turns for their money, have come to place great 
value upon these beautiful weaves. Fine, soft 
wool is most desirable of itself. 
is alwavs pretty, but for genuine worth and 
beauty there is nothing that will quite compare 
with silk-and-wool mixtures. 
weaving gives a sheen and a very slight 
rustle that is most attractive, and the wool, 
which is necessarily of the finest and best, 


GLUTEN ROLLS. 
Three cups of kernel flour, two even table- | 


salt,two cups of milk. Mix the flour, salt and 
baking powder together, then stir in the milk, 
beat well. If baked in iron roll pans heat them 
well, brush with butter; if granite ware, only 
grease them. This quantity will make sixteen 
Bake from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 





APPLE DOWDY. 

One-half loaf stale brown bread, eight large, 
tart apples, one-half teaspoonful cinnamon, one- 
fourth cupful dark-brown sugar, one-half cupful 
cold water, two tablespoonfuls butter. Cut the 
bread in thin slices, and pare off the crusts. 
Butter each slice. Lay them into a buttered 
baking-dish till it is neatly lined. Inside put the 
apples, pared and sliced, the sugar, cinnamon, a 
dust of salt, and pour over all the water. Cover 
the top with the bread, buttered side up. Bake | 


slowly for an hour. Serve hot with a liquid or a | imparts a velvety finish and = softness to it. | 
hard sauce. These materials clean successfully, and they | 
—_—— a can be washed equally well, and make. 
over % i) yr goods er is ‘or 
Hints to Housekeepers. ver as no other gor ds ever do. For this 
reason very many women purchase them, 


Sometimes there are small left-overs of cooked | Knowing that they will outwear any sort of 
oysters or clams. If the oysters are in a milk 
stew strain off the liquor and save it. It may be 
enriched by a spoonful of butter or half a cup of 
cream. Season well, and heat in the double 
boiler, and add the oysters, but only just long 
enough to heat them. More than a minute will 
overcook them. Oysters or clams which have 
been broiled or lightly cooked in any way may be 
deviled, curried, or used in rissoles or chops 
Chop coarsely a cupful of cold scalloped oysters 
with a well-beaten egg, and shape into croquettes ; 
flour, egg, crumb and fry. Lobster meat can be 
utilized in almost any recipe that calls for that 
excellent shellfish or converted into delicate lob- 
ster soup. 

Nasturtium vinegar is in high esteem for salad 
dressings and for certain sauces in which vinegar 
is used. Fully blown flowers are best for the 
use. Put them into large glass bottles, and shake 
them well together. Put in each bottle a finely 
minced shallot and one-third of a clove of garlic. 
and fill with white or cider vinegar. Let this 
stand two months. Then strain through cheese- 
cloth, stir in one-half ounce of cayenne pepper 
and one-half tablespoonful of salt; bottle and 
cork securely. 

When a dish that has a liberal garnishing of 
parsley is removed from the table, put each green 
sprig in ice water to revive if wilted, and lay 
away wrapped in wet muslin, to be used again as 
a garnish or in cooking. 

Persons suffering from the inflammation pro- 
duced by poison ivy should take care to protect 
the affected parts from the bites of mosquitoes, 
spiders or other insects. The double poison 
that might be injected sometimes causes serious 
trouble. 

For cucumbers fried in batter, pare three or 
four of good size, cut them in thin slices, sprinkle 
with pepper and salt, and let them stand twenty 
minutes. Meanwhile, make a batter with one 
well-beaten egg, one pint of flour, one teaspoontul 
of butter, one teaspoonful of baking powder, a 
saltspoonful of salt and milk to make a batter. 
Beat it until it is smooth. Drain the cucumber 
Slices, dip them into the batter and fry in deep 
fat. Drain on brown paper and serve hot. 

The immediate treatment for bites of rabid am- 
malsis as follows: The tissues around seat of 
injury are to be compressed by a ligature or 
otherwise, to prevent absorption. Then the 
wounded part 1s to be excised as soon as_possi- 
ble, taking care to remove every portion touched 
by the animal’s teeth, and to obtain a clean, raw 
surface. The wound should next be washed by a 
stream of water long poured over it; lunar caustic 
or nitrate of silver to be afterwards applied. For 
bites of venomous reptiles, the wound to be thor- 
oughly and immediately sucked freely and per- 
severingly. It is well Known that these poisons 
may be swallowed or smeared upon the lips and 
tongue (provided there is no abrasion) with impun- 
ity. .At same time a ligature to beplaced around 


lighter than cheviot cloth or other 
fabrics. Among these materials are silk-warp 
eolienne, henrietta cloth, drap royal, cashmere, 
drap d’Alma. Eudoeca cloth is another of the 
handsome silk-warp stuffs, and is the fivest of all 
black dress goods. > 

a*e Black and yellow or white and yellow are 
combined on some of the new fall round hats, 
and goldenrod, jonquil, black-eyed Susan, honey- 
suckle, sprays of tea roses, wall flowers, chrysan- 
themums and nasturtiums are the favored blos- 
soms, Among the Paris models thare are some 
eharming hats sent over for bridemaids’ wear. 
These are of Tusean braid openwork in effect, 
and threaded with velvet ribbon. They are 
trimmed with lace, yellow chrysanthemums and 
huge buckles of French brilliants set into black 
enamel. <A large Devonshire hat of fine French 
Leghorn is trimmed with a super) cluster of vel- 
vety goldenrod and maidenhair fern,;with a spray 
of bronze red leaves drooping over the edge of the 
turned-up brim on the left side. A hat of braided 
rushes is decorated with immense spreading 
Alsatian loops of green velvet,witha semi-wreath 
of yellow chrysanthemums nearly covering the 
brim, ahd a portion of the velvettrimming. A 
similar hat is garnished wit a trail of hedge 
roses set intoa garland of green velvet maple 
leaves. A shepherdess model of cream- 
white straw has no trimming at all at the 
back, but on one side of ‘the crown is a 
bunch of honeysuckle blossoms, and on the 
opposite side are loops of black tulle, with 
a twist of the same carrjed across the front 
of the hat, through a buckle of brilliants, to the 
flowers on the other side. On some of the most 
expensive of the new hats, however, the milliners 
have dispensed wholly with flowers.or foliage of 
any description in the way of decoration, one 
mode of trimming being as fashionable as the 
other, though feathers of all kinds are considered 
first choice. 

a*aThe new quaint Oriental designs on neutral 
grounds of soft undressed silks or lustrous satins 
are made into very charming dinner and evening 
gowns, some of which show a low bodice and a 
seven-gored skirt half-covered with horizontal 
strappings of plain silk or satin. Other models 
show a tucked princesse dress, the vertical tucks 
extending trom the neck to within flounce 
depth of the skirt edge, except directly at 
the back, where they flare into graduated 
plaits. These gowns fasten at the back 
and they are made to fit the figure as closely as 
a gown finished with .the regulation seams and 


darts. A number of these models have Floren- 
tine sleeves with draperies of rich lace below 
the elbow and bands of corresponding lace 
about the bodice edge, cut out ala vierge. Other 
sleeves are mere caps, with a second cap of lace 
covering them. The bodice-opening is much more 
decollete, a pretty draped fichu of chiffon and 
lace framing the edge as a finish—New York 


the limb above the wound, or if this be impossible 
from its situation, the textures around are to be 
compressed. Then the bitten part to be excised, 
orit may be destroyed by actual cautery, with 
nitric acid, strong liquor ammonia or nitrate of 
silver. 

A new idea for the summer separate waist is to 
have the front embroidered in some rich and 
tasteful design, leaving the rest of the waist 
absolutely without trimming. Women who are 
expert with their needles enjoy working out 
beautiful designs on sheer goods. 

Milk or cream used for baking is best when it 
sours quickly and does not separate, but remains 
thick and smooth. The usual measurement to 
use in every recipe where lightness is desired is 
one level teaspoon of soda to two cups of sour 
milk or one cupof molasses. Sometimes the milk 
1g sour, but not loppered; then use it in ginger- 


Evening Post. 


Curious Facts. 


——London alone reduces to ashes a million 
cigars a week. 

——The native Indian tribes of Alaska number 
29,536, a gain of 4182 in ten years. 

——Flying fish have been known to jump ten 
feet above the surface of the sea. 

—Large quantities of American coal are 
called for in the region of Palestine. 

—Manchester, England, has more public 
houses than any other city in the kingdom. 

—Recent investigations enable New York city 
to point to her asphalt paving as the costliest on 
earth. 

—tThere are 165,000 Britons living in the 











bread or brown bread, where there is molasses | 


United Kingdom at present who were born in the 


panne | 


model, which fastens at the back with flat gold | 


«*, Among utility silks, conservative tastes re- | 


season before us are particularly satisfactory in | 


silk velvet. Black, white, brown, blue, green and | 


Good silk alone | 


The silk of the | 


taffeta, and while quite as handsome, are much | 
all-wool | 


| is still, however, a hopeless and passive and 
, negative state, in which the man anchors 


| 
| 


—tThe census of 1900 shows that there are 13- 
197 negroes to every one hundred thousand whites, 
compared with 13,575 in 1890. 

—The total value of the manufacture of bricks 
and tiles in the United States in 1900 was $76,336, 
871, and of pottery $19,768,670. 

——An orange tree in full bearing has been 
known to produce fifteen thousand oranges; a 
lemon tree six thousand fruit. 

——There are noless than 3262 different spe- 
cies of fishinhabiting the waters of America 
north of the Isthmus of Panama. 

— Lieutenant de Clairmont of the Philippine 
commission reports the existence of an odd white 
race’cf people In the Island of Minoro. 

——An olive tree yields six pounds of olives 
when it is three years old. Atthe age of fifty it 
yields from twenty-two to twenty-six pounds. 

—All the cork used in the world in a year 
weighs just over one thousand tons. It comes 
from France, Spain, Portugal, Italy and North 
Africa. 

—A mile of wreck-strewn coast in south 
western Norway proves to be filled with magnetic 
iron ore, deflecting the compass a whole degree. 

+-—The diodon and the tetrodon, two allied 
families of tropical fish, popularly known as globe 
fish, have the power to float and swim back down- 
ward. 

— Japanese cotton mills have no advantage 
over American mills, despite the fact that the 
average daily wages for men is fifteen cents and 
women 94 cents. 

—Fireflies are sold nightly by peddlers in the 
crowded quarters of Tokio and other Japanese 
cities. The insects sell for three rin apiece, a rin 
being equal in value to the twentieth part of a 
cent. 

—-In fasting feats the sect of Jains, in India, 
is far ahead of all rivals. Fasts of from thirty to 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to delight in 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same pure 
article it was when it was first made and cost 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do not 
last as long and look as whi'e as they “used to, 
it Is because your laundress is using some of 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosini or other 
adulterants, that is seld as soap. Dobbins’ is 

ure,and madeof borax and the finest oils. 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves them. 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the world. 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
Sececeeeeccceecceceececce 





forty days are very common, and once a year they ; —but love, love and good will for all. The 
are said to abstain from food for seventy-five | command to love one’s enemies is not an 
days. idle nor even an impossible one. The 


— According to a French meteorologist, a cup 
of hot coffee is an infallible barometer. “ Put a 
lump of sugarin the cup,” he says, “and then 
watch the air bubbles which are formed on the 
surface. If they form themselves into a group in 
the centre, the weather will be fine. If they 
adhere to the cup, forming a circle, it is a token 
| of rain or snow, according to the season of the 
| year. Finally, if they separate from each other 
and occupy no fixed pesition, it is safe to predict 
that the weather will be changeable.’ 
> >> > _____— 

The World beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 
“ Jesus never treated his life asif it were a 
| temporary deposit of the divine life on the earth, 
| cut off and independent of its source; he always 
| treated it as if it lived by its association with the 

Father’s lite, on which it rested. ‘ Of that day 

and hour knoweth not the Son, but the Father,’ 
| he did not hesitate to say; and the Father’s 
knowledge was enough for him. ‘ Now, O| 
Father, glorify thou me,’ he cried. I dare not 
try to unravel the whole mystery, to adjust the 
whole theology; but this I cannot doubt, as I 
read these infinite pages which are ever new, that 
Jesus was always full of the child-consciousness. 
He always kept his life open that the Father’s 
life might flow through it. When he lay | 
prostrate, tired out, broken down, on the moun- 
tain or in the garden, it was not that he might re- 
collect his shattered strength and be himself; it 
was that in the silence and the strvggle the 
clogged communication might be broken clear, 
| and God flow freely into him again. ‘ Not my will, 


Items of Interest. © 
but thy will, O my Father ’; that was the triumph v] ees : Mei Salar 
of the garden. The going down of the; ~~ le conviction is deepening that seaside 


walls between our lite and our Lord’s life, though | and other water resorts should have better means 
it consisted of the failure of our dearest theories | for resuscitating drowned ee es the ex- 
and the disappointment of our dearest plans, that, | Petiments of Dr. Laborde ot Paris a vigorous dog 
too, would be music to us if through the breach was chloroformed until respiration ceased, when 
we saw the hope that henceforth our life was to traction of the tongue for fifteen nunutes revived 
be one with his life, and all his was to be ours the animal, but on another trial until complete 
too —Phiilips Brooks. asphyxiation occurred, the tongue traction, pur- 
. | posely delayed five minutes, had no perceptible 
effect at the end of two hours. Yet another half 
hour brought signs of life, complete recovery fol- 
lowing. To insure persistence in life-saving 
efforts, Dr. Laborde has improved his automatie 
apparatus, an electric motor serving to give con- 
tinuous traction of the tougue for three hours. 

— Lieutenant Hiller of the German army was 
experimenting with a war balloon at Augsburg, 
Bavaria, lately, telephoning his observations 
froma height of sixteen hundred feet to soldiers 
stationed below, when the balloon was struck by 
lightning. The balloon was set afire and de- 
; stroyed,and Hiller fell to the earth, striking on his 
feet, and strangely enough escaping with only a 
few broken bones. 

——Spiders must now be counted among the 
necessary helpmates of balloon maiufacturers, 
| Many experiments made with spider web as a 
substitute for silk have proved the far-reaching 
possibilities of the new material. The thread of 
the spider was found invaluable in the produe- 
tion of so-called reticles, crosses or nets of fine 
threads placed in the tocal plane of telescopes, to 
determine the exact position of an observed 
object. Some ten years ago a Freneh missionary 
started the systematic rearing of two kinds of 
spiders for their web. 

—The possibility of melting carbon and main- 
taining it in the liquid condition bas been demon- 
strated by Dr. A. Ludwig. The heating was ef- 
fected under great pressure in the electric far- 
nace, and acurious phenomenon noticed at 1500 
atmospheres was a very brief failure of the elee- 
tric are, the current refusing to pass, even when 


whol¢ law—the whole philosophy, it may 
be, of life can be read in the c»unsel, “* As 
ye have therefore opportunity, do good 
unto all men.” Do good,—ido the right 
thing, the kind, the generous thing, 
regardless of return (for which one usu- 
ally cares little or not at all), or even of 
recognition (for which one usually cares a 
great deal), regardless of the recognition,— 
let the good be done. Let one, finding him- 
self suddenly confronted by disaster or de- 
feat, resolve: All that has been,—every 
factor and every circumstance that has led 
up to this moment, shall be for good and 
never for eyil. It shall be for good to each 
and all and every one involved in it. Even 
loss or sadness shall be transmuted into 
gain and joy on a higher than the mere 
earthly plane. For life ‘* shall be kept open, 
that the Father’s life may flow through 
it.’ Always may one realize the profound 
truth that the going down of the walls be- 
tween our life and our Lord’s life, though it 
consisted of the failure of our dearest 
theories and the disappointment of our dear- 
est plans,—that, too, could be musi¢ to us 
if through the breach we saw the hope ihat 
henceforth our life was to one with his life, 
and his was to be ours. 


The Brunswick, Boston. 
ee 











The spiritual faith and that courage and 
persistenve of energy which is the frui- 
| tion of faith,—and which are both results of 
' the recognition and acceptance of the great | 
truth so luminously revealed by Bishop 
Brooks in the paragraph quoted above,— | 
go furward to complete themselves in ex 
hiliration, in firmness of purpose and in| 
actual achievement. One finds that he not 
only gains the strength of that which he 
overcomes, but that he gains a higher plane 
of life altegether, a more exalted view and 
a purer atmosphere by accepting cheerfully 
and lovingly the discipline of denial and 
limitation, and using the experience as a 
stepping-stone, and not as an obstacle to his 
endeavors. There are three ways of meet- 
ing the disappointments and denials that 
are,—for the most part,—somewhat inevi- 
table to every human life: One of sheer 
despair, of the relinquishing of every effort, 
and, in the extreme degree of this feeling, 
resorting to the apparent extinction of life 
by suicide; the second, of resignation, that 


himself to some mere platitudes of submis- 
ion to the Divine will, misunderstanding 
and misinterpreting and misapplying the 
great and sublime law of obedience 
and translating it into conditions of spirit- | the voltage was much increased. It is supposed 
ual and ‘mental inactivity that are only | that as the carbon passed into the liquid and 
a degree less degrading than the cowardice | eg i oe TS Rae A Fare ailetregie 
i i igi orm, becoming a non-conductor. The experi- 
and ignorance that rushes — into st icide. | ment was too brief for a study of this condition, 
Submission to the Divine Will is all very | put was made to inelude a sudden cooling of the 
well; it is one of the sublimest of the divine | molten carbon bya flooding with water of the 
laws; but itvyis not fulfilled by a hopeless 
and inert evasion of all the duties and de- 


| diamonds were recognized in the gray powder 


interior of the pressure vessel. Though minute 
mands of life,—it is, instead, in its integrity 


and its deep significance, the joyful accept- | 


ance of the leading, the wi/ling surrender 


that opens a still wider view and a still more | 
| cause of the disease. 


vital faith in the divine wisdom. 


The third way in which denial and defeat 
and thwarted desires or plans can be met | 
is one still higher and greater, and is that | 


path by which true spiritual advancement 


is made. This is,—not despair and hopeless- | 


ness because an apparently impassable wall 
arises across the pathway ; not mere content 
and cordial or even joyful submission, how- 
ever noble that attitude may be; but there is 
a loftier state in which the denial zan be 


met ; it is not merely an acceptance of God’s | 
manifest leading that is so informed with | 
faith that it becomes ceaselessly joyful,—but | 


it is to even discern in limitation, in denial, 
new and sublime opportunities. 

One’s dearest hopes are suddenly, by cir- 
cumstances and conditions entirely outside 
his control, totally cut off. What then? At 
that moment an entire world of new possi- 
bilities opens, and it rests withthe man 
himself to develop these into something far 
greater than the scope of his former hope 
or expectation could reveal. He can bring 
tobear a power of spiritual energy that 
shall transform the very ill-fortune itself 
into one txanscendently beautiful and 
even angelic. He can lift all the fac- 
tors of his individual problem to the divine 
plane of love. For love is the spititwal al- 
chemy,—not merely the love for friends and 
for those near and dear to us; not merely 
the love for those who are agreeable and 
winning and whose high qualities inspire it, 


thus obtained, the result was not wholly satisfae- 
tory. 

—A study of the cancer and peculiarities of 
diet of certain districts has led J. Braithwaite to 
conclude that excessive use of salt is a leading 
With this there is prob- 
ably some local irritant or stimulant, and either 
an over nourished condition of the body, due, es- 
pecially, to much meat or a loading of the cells of 
the body with effete matter, as in the aged, the 
indolent and those who live indovr lives, or lo- 
eally in organs that have become disused. The 
theory is contirmed by the fact that cancer is rare 
among active workers in the open air, an i prac- 
tically unknown among animals that do not use 
salt. ° 

—The rainfall variations of the nineteenth 
century have been traced by Herr Hann from the 
monthly and yearly means of Padua, Klagen- 
furt and Milan. The rainfall of the driest year 
was from forty-two to sixty-two per cent. of the 
general mean, and that of the wettest year was 
151 to 152 per cent. There were thirty-four dry 
years and twenty-nine wet years. A_ thirty-five- 
year period, corresponding to that of Bruckner, 
seems to be shown, the wet years—as recorded 


white the extremes of drought were reached in 
1753, 1788, 1823, 1859 and 1893. 

-— Christopher Columbus’ firsc voyage began at 
Palos, Spain, Aug. 3, 1492. As far as the Canary 
Islands the way was well known. Thence he 
sailed out into the West in the way that no man 
had ever sailed before. His men became fright- 
ened and rebellious as the days passed without 
sight of land, but Columbus induced them to 
press onward. On the morning of Oct. 12, the 
sailors saw before them one of the Bahamas, to 
which Columbus gave the name of “ San Sal- 
vador.” Sailing slowly south and southeast for 
several months, he explored the West Indies to 
their northeast corner. Then his little fleet 
spread its sails and returned to Europe, carrying 
specimens of unknown men and plants as proofs 











CHEEKS LIKE ROSES 


COMPLEXIONS LIKE PEARLS 
WITHOUT THE USE OF COSMETICS 
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MADAME A. RUPPERT, Complexion Specialist 
G East 14th Street, New York. 
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DYSPEPSIA. 


George S. Seally of 75 Nassau street, New 
York, says: ‘‘ Kor years I have been troubled 
with rheumatism and dyspepsia, and I 
came to the conclusion to try youjipills. I 
immediately found great relief frum their 
use; I feel like a new man sinceI com- 
menced taking them, and would not now 
be without them. The drowsy, sleepy feel- 
ing I used to have has entirely disappeared. 
The dyspepsia has left me, and my rheuma- 
tism is gone entirely. Iam satisfied if any 
one so afflicted will give Radway’s Pillsa 
trial they will surely cure them, for I be- 
lieve it all comes from the system being out 
of order—the liver not doing its work.’’ 


adway’s 
Pills 


eure all Disorders of the Stomach, Bowels, 
Kidneys, Bladder, Dizziness, Costiveness, 


Piles, Sick Headache, Female Com-_ 
plaints. Biliousness, Indigestion, | 


Constipation and all Disorders of 
the Liver. 25c¢ per box. 
gists or by mail. Radway & Co., 55 
Elm street, New York. Be sure to 
get * Radway’s”* and see that the 
name is on what you buy. 





Poetry. 


AN AUGUST AFTERNOON. 


Yonder the meadows stretch their languid length, 

So crisp and brown beneath the burning sun, 

Save where two wavy pencil lines of green 

Reveal the shallow brook now almost still, 

And l U1 

A spot with semblance to fertility. 

The patient bee, in disappointed quest 

H s, the withered clover tops among, 

\Vith drowsy hum he wafts across the lea, 

Where shelt’ring woodland mockingly invites. 

Dame Locust, too, with senses keen, alert, 

As to the day, sharpens her razor wings 

Like tiny buzz-saws in the heated air, ‘ 

Which shakes and quivers asa furnace breath. 

And now and then a lonely wood-bird’s note 

Falls on the ear from out the quietude 

Of mellow haze that wraps the sober hills. 

The sobbing sea, in tender monotone, 

Lapping the broad’ning edge of peaceful shore, 

Breathes forth no token, gives no word or sign 

That one could guess what havoc might be 
wrought, 

And hearts made sad in such a few short hours. 

© cruel sea! thou hold’st thy secret well. 

The hush, the calm that now upon thee rests 

Betuakes my memory to Bible lore. 

A scene of tumult and of tempest rife, 

With angry billows threateningly dark, 

The roar half hid by cries of helpless men. 


The form of One moves quickly to their aid. 
Behoid! a shining face athwart the gloom, 

Lit by the deep compassion of a soul, 
That, reaching far beyond all human thought, 
All human woes to ’swage not only, but 

The inner heart strings, ’neath His gentile touch, 
Are made to vibrate with a joy divine. 

His gracious presence ever at our side, 
Rebukes by voice and gesture infinite. 

His “ Peace be still” is echoed o’er the wave, 
And age on age reverberates at will; 


Above life’s waves that surge and roll and toss,— | 


The low, sweet cadence of the King of Kings. 
K. PAULINE ABBOTT. 


THE MORNING SUMMONS. 


When the mist is on the river, and the haze is on 


the hills, 

And the promise of the springtime all the ample 
heaven fills; 

When the shy things in the wood-haunts and the 
hardy on the plains 

Catch up heart and feel a leaping life through 
winter’s sluggish veins; 


Then the summons of the morning like a bugle 
moves the blood, ; 

Then the soul of man grows larger, like a flower 
from the bud; : : 

For the hope of high Endeavor isa cordial half 
divine, 

And the banner ery of Onward calls the laggards 
into line. . 


There is glamour of the moonlight when the stars 
rain peace below, : ; 
ut the stir and smell of morning is a better thing 
to know; 

While the night is hushed and holden and trans- 
pierced by dreamy song, 

Lo. the dawn brings dew and fire and the rapture 


of the strong. ; ; 
—Richard Burton, in Atlantic. 


> 
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OUR AMERICAN QUEEN. 


she seeks her garden in the morn, 
And plans and delves with care ; 

A gingham bonnet crowns her head, 
And hides her golden hair. 

She's not afraid to soil her hands; 
She’s busy as a bee; 

Phe spade she handles with much skill ; 
The queen of spades is she. 





And later on the links she’s found, 
With skirt to match her hose; 

Just note the color of her cheeks, 
And watch her graceful pose. 

The caddy hands her out her club, 
And then he makes the tee; 

She drives, and you conclude at once 
The queen of clubs is she. 


The afternoon will find her out 
To see a game of ball; 

She Knows the fine plays when they’re made, 
And does applaud them all. 

She’s pleased, of course, when her boys win, 
And claps her hands with glee; 

You cannot lose her on the field,— 
A diamond queen is she. 


At night you see her at the dance, 
Bewildering and sweet ; 
\ score of men about her would 
Do homage at her feet; 
She smiles, and all the world smiles, too. 
So it appears to me 
With one accord we do proclaim 
The queen of hearts is she. 
—Yonkers Statesman. 
—_—_—_-_r> 
THE SUMMER MAN. 
l’'ve seen him by the sounding sea, 
And where the mountains frown. ‘ 
\nd Newport does not know him more 





Th: country town. 
erences ins | so good, madame, as to tell us what breath in- 


He kisses all the pretty girls, 
They like it, too, I ween, 
And yet leis a married man, 

His other half I’ve seen. 
Nay, think him no outrageous flirt, | 
To lovers he’s a boon, 
The biggest Summer man of all, 
The man within the moon. 
—New York Times. 


+>? 


--! lay my head upon Thy infinite heart, 
1 ide beneath the shelter of Thy wing; 
Pursued and tempted, helpless, I must cling | 


To Thee, my Father; bid me not depart, 
For sin and death pursue, and Life is where 
Thou art! —Anonymous. 
———___-<-—_____ 


--He who suns and worlds upholdeth 
Lends us His upholding hand; 
He the ages who unfoldeth | 
Doth our times and ways command. 
God is for us; | 
In His strength and stay we stand. 
—Thomas H., Gill, 


| 


| 
| 


At Drug: | 


yere and there, by friendly shadows kissed, | 


| prince! 


} 


joy. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Most Beautiful Poem. 


Now, as the time was come for Prince Hemm 
to think of marrying, counselors and courtiers be 
sought him to choose a bride. The prince, how 
ever, gave them no Satisfaction. Indifferently he 
glanced at the portraits of the young princesses 
which gold-trimmed ambassadors brought him. 
Blondes there were and brunettes; thin ones and 
fat, pretty ones and ugly. And even in the latter 
the painter had found a way to bring out some 
beauty, and had exaggerated it in order to turn 
attention from the others. For instance, from 
| the midst of irregular features looked out deep 
| eyes; in another, a too-large nose was offset by 
| cherry lips. 
| But Prince Hemmi preserved his weary atti, 
| tude. He sighed, shook his head, and, shutting 

himself up in his apartment, took his lute and 
| began to sing, leaving to his prime minister the 

eareof dismissing the ambassadors as best he 
could, by covering with words of flattery the 
| refusal of the prince to fallin love. ° 

The whole court was filled with lamentation. 
The entire kingdom groaned at having so morose 
a prince for sovereign. The old King and the 
Queen-mother being dead, no one had the power 
to make the prince listen to words of wisdom. 

One alone could influence him. This was his 
favorite, Olle, more of a bard than a courtier, more 
of a poet than a statesman, who liked better to 
sing with the prince than to weary him with 
| talking. 

However, as the two hundred and _ninety- 
seventh ambassador took his leave, carrying 
away the two hundred and ninety-seventh por- 
| trait of the rejected princesses, Olle roused him- 
self. He laid down his lute, stopped singing the 
| verse he was composing, and sat listening pen- 
sively to the horses of the escort as they hurried 
away at an angry gallop. 

“ Well,” said the prince, “of what thinkest 
thou?” 

Olle sighed without replying. Like the prince, 
he was but twenty, and his youthful face had the 
| beauty of a girl’s among its light blonde curls. 

Hemmi was dark, grave and pale, with dreamy 
eyes. 

“ Of what thinkest thou? ” repeated the prince, 
impatiently. 

“Tam thinking itis sad that such a prince as 
| you should have taken upon himself the vows of 
| chastity.” 

Hemmi began to laugh. ‘1 have taken no vow.” 
Then growing sad, he added: “ My heart is filled 
with love: only—Olle, will you understand me?—I 
do not wish to give my beautiful love to a doll 
| without soul or mind.” 

“ For mind,” said Olle, “I see no necessity! 
| She whom one loves always has enough of that, 
| provided she has the sense to let herse'f be 
| loved.” 

“* Undeceive thyself! I wantthe one I choose 
sto understand me and be able to respond to m7 
thoughts and feeling, even when the days of our 
| first passion are over. Olle, thinkest thou of the 

horror of passing one’s life with a statue whom 
| one would have to animate oneself, and whieh, 
| as soon as one ceased to give it life would fall 
back into its inert doll state! ” 

“Tra la-la! la! la!” sang Olle, touching the 
| strings of his lute. 

“ Thou mockest, instead of consoling me.” 
| “Idonot mock. I sing, because in singing my 
| most precious thoughts come to me—and I would 
| find some way of drawing you out of your diffi- 
| culty. But wait, Prince Hemmi, here is the plan 
| I have been seeking.” 
| “ Tellit quickly!” 
| “Why not arrange a tourney of ladies for 
| whichfyour heart shall be the prize?” 
| The prince shrugged his shoulders. 
| ‘IT mean,” continued Ollie, ‘a gallant tourney; 
| a sort of a court of love to which those who wish 
| to be queen shall bring pvems composed by them- 
| selves. Poetry is never found in vulgar souls. 
| One must love in order to sing.” 
| Thy idea is good, but who will guarantee that 
| the poems brought by these ambitious women 
were written by themselves? ” 
| “ That can be easily proved. When the three 
| best poems are chosen by you, the three authors 
shall be shut up in your palace, each in a sepa- 
| rate room where no one can approach them. We 
| will leave them there a whole night, merely tak- 
| ing care that they may have ink, pens, parchment 
| and a comfortable supper, for the mind needs to 
| be sustained by the body.” 
| “Olle, dost thou really think I can do this?” 

“Why not? Trust to me. Make known 

throughout your palace that the first day of the 
| hew moon you will receive all women who wish 
to try their luck. Only, Prince Hemmi, do not 

expect all the candidates to be noble, for very, 

few could combine birth, intellect and heart with 
| courage enough to confess to their wish to be 
| chosen.” 

“*T ask for nothing except a loving heart.” 

** Be at peace, then,” said Olle. 
|} And humming a virelay, he gave orders to an- 
| nounce this remarkable tourney, the reward of 

which was to be a throne, and, better still, much 

love. 














The candidates came in crowds. Not the 
daughters of great lords, for,as Olle had pre- 
dicted, these were too proud to compete. In 

| anger at not daring to do so, they made fun of the 

Prince. ‘‘ What a fool he was, and how the un- 

happy woman he chose was to be pitied!’ Thus 
| wagged the kindly tongues against the daughters 
| of the lesser nobles and the bourgeoise. 

There came also intriguing women, beautiful, 

| bold creatures, who were dismissed without pity 
as soon as one of the courtiers recognized them. 

On arriving, all handed to Olle, who had been 
| charged to read them, their rolls of parchment. 
| The manuscripts were thrown into a covered 

basket. Olle took them out at random and began 
| toread. ‘ What wretched verses! What vapid 
| thoughts!” 
| When he heard them, Hemmi began to regret 

having attempted the impossible; he was sorry he 
| had consented to this court of love at which no 
| one seemed worthy of the offered reward. ‘“ Oh, 
| such wretched verses! Such vapid thoughts! ” 
| Three manuscripts only remained to be read. 
| Olle unfolded one and began, whereupon the 
| prince took courage. The lines burst forthin a 
| proud song, the sonorous rhymes of which fell 
| together like tinkling cymbals. 

A murmur ran through the crowd. Ata sign 

| from Olle the applauded muse advanced. 

| She wastall, lithe and straight as a beautiful 
| lily. She raised her haughty head, and beneath 
| the shadows of her black braids shone proud 
eyes—velvety eyes streaked with gold. She was 
dressed in scarlet, as if she had donned the royal 
cloak in advance. 

The prince admired her superb presence, 

“Your poemis beautiful, madame,” said he. 
“ Whence came such wonderful inspirations? ” 

She smiled ahaughty smile and replied, ‘‘ From 
my wish to be queen.” 

Then the prince thought, “ What brow would 
| better wear the diadem?” and the ministers 
| whispered in low tones, 
| She’s a queen! A true queen! Choose her, 
Choose her! ”’ 

But Olle had taken another poem and was 





| again reading. 


This one resembled a bird-song in a sunbeam. 


| 
| 

| Of her own accord, when Olle had finished, the 
| happy muse advanced. She was fair, a smile was 
| in her eyes and on her lips. She wore rose-color 


| like the spring. 


“ Your poem is charming,’ said Hemmi. ‘ Be 


spired you? ”’ | 
She smiled and her smile won the prince. 
“TI thought,” said she, “ of the pleasures with 
which my life would be filled if I were a princess, | 
and I sang!” 
Oh, the pretty creature!” 
“Tf I were king! ” 
And he hesitated to read the last poem, so great | 


murmured Olle. 





light, lips trembling in a pule face, and above all, 
great, beseeching eyes in whieh lay one knew 
not what tender longing. 

“ And you whose poem 1s infinitely sweet, tell 
us, madame, who inspired you? ” 

Calmly she raised to the prince her soft glance 
and said: 

“1 dreamed of love.” 

So much meaning thrilled through this reply 
that the heart of the prince bounded in his breast. 

He no longer saw the haughty muse in the red 
glory of her royal robes, nor the other smiling in 
her flower-hued gown. He saw nothing but the 
pale woman, the audacious beggar of love. 

Into the chamber to which they were to 
lead her of the proud eyes, the prime minister 
glided furtively, and in place of the black ink 
already on the desk, put some golden ink. 

He said to himself, in his narrow reasoning, 
that brilliant letters would make the words more 
precious, and he thought that the unknown 
woman with the queenly brow would be grateful 
to him and would help him in regard to his posi- 
tion with the prince. 

Olle’s choice was the blonde woman with the 
luminous eyes. And in order that the poem she 
was to write might delight the more, he placed on 
the table colors and brushes. Thus she could 
adorn with arabesques the graceful lines she was 
about to trace. 

As for the pale woman with the beseeching 
eyes, no one thought of her—no one, alas! but 
the valet, whose duty it was to make ready the 
necessaries—ink, pens and parchment. ‘‘ What!” 
said he to himself, “make a queen out of a 
beggar! Compel me to serve her!” , 

In order to insure himself against this the 
valet thought he had found a way,—ne over- 
turned the ink. ; 

She would defend herself in vain the following 
day, the adventurer; every one would think that 
she had made up a pretext to excuse her inability 
to compose verses without aid. 

Before an expectant court Prince Hemmi him- 
self unrolled the’ three parchments. The first 
was jp ink of gold, admirably suited to the beauty 
of the poem. In sonorous, well-rhyming lines, it 
celebrated the glory of being king, the pride of 
being master. 

The second parchment was covered with 
flowery arabesques. But of, verses, none. The 
blonde muse excused herself, saying, that, like 
certain birds, she was unable to sing when cayed- 

Olle sighed. 

Hemmi unrolled the last manuscript. The 
letters were traced in red ink which in many 
places was partly rubbed off. 


The prince read, and when he had finished the 
poem: 

“Come! Oh, come,” cried he, “thou who 
knowest how to love; thou whom I recognized.” 

She came to him slowly, and at her coming the 
courtiers stood back with words of terror. 

She nolonger wore her faded robe, but a purple 
tunic, which made her pale face whiter than ever. 

“My one love!” exclaimed Hemmi. She 
smiled. 

Larger, more luminous opened her eyes. Sud- 
denly she staggered. The prince held out his 
arms, she glided into them, still smiling her won 
derful smile. 

At their feet the manuscript had fallen, as red 
asthe dress she woe. 

Hemmi gave a cry of anguish. The purple 
robe clung to him, and beneath the torn folds a 
+ yawning wound showed Itself. 

Then the prince knew that the woman had 
written the most beautiful poem with her heart’s 
blood.—Translated from the French for Short 
Stories, by Arabella Ward. 


Wouth’s Department. 


THE SPANKUTY MAN. 
When the Spanky Man comes there is trouble in- 
deed, 
For what does he do but politely proceed 
To settle old scores and give folks what they 
need— 
The funny old Spankuty Man. 


Oh, the Spankuty Man is so very polite, 
“Tt hurts him,” he says, “‘ more than you ’’—to be 
quite 
Frank, you inwardly hope that it might— 
The hateful old Spankuty Man. 











When the Spanky Man comes there are wailings 
and tears, 
But, of course, as he’s “deaf to entreaty,”? my 
dears, 
This ill-bred reception he never once hears— 
The haughty old Spankimanee! 


When the Spanky Man comes he won’t ring the 
bell; ’ 
He appears, and the maids witha leer run and 
tell, 
And of course you can see that it’s all very well 
For the grim little Spankuty Man. 


When the Spanky Man comes we run and hide 

Down in the cupboard, and breathe hard inside; 

But he bas sharp eyes, and we’re always Hi-Spyed 
By the wretched old Spankuty Man. 


When the Spanky Man comes he is met witha 
yell— 
I wish that he wouldn’t remember so well! 
When the Spanky Man comes Us Girls never 
tell! 
Oh, the horrid old Spankikin Man! 
—G. Orr Clark, in Harper’s. 





2 
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Two Good Fat Hens. 


“Do you take this car for a hen-yard? No 
live-stock rides inside I tell you,’ growled the 
burly conductor on an electric car on a crowded 
city street. “Out with you! ” And he pushed 
roughly out upon the platform a bent old woman, 
muffled in a ragged shawl. The other passen- 
gers glanced up curiously to see what the live- 
stock might be, and perceived that the old lady 
was carrying by the legs a pair of live, speckled 
hens. 

“ No, ma’am; no live-stock, I tell you. Cold 
onthe platform? Well, I guess if I can stand 
it, you can.” And in a moment more the with- 
ered, bowed figure, nervously clutching its heavy 
and protesting burden, was shut out into the bit- 
ing wind and stinging sleet of alate December 
afternoon. 

“Did you ever!” exg¢laimed a fashionably 
dressed woman, who sat fondling against her 
sealskin coat a tiny lap-dog, adorned with a huge 
blue bow. Her neighbor, a young girl of about 
fifteen, with a thick braid of brown hair falling 
down over her trig frieze jacket, assented 
eagerly. 

“ It’s dreadful.” 

The fashionable woman put up her eyeglasses 
to stare out at the cowering little figure on the 
platform. ‘ The idea of her trying to force her 
way into the car with those disgusting hens The 
conductor should have put her off at once to pay 
her for her impudence.” 

For a moment the girl with the brown braid 
stared open-mouthed at the speaker, then with 
flashing eyes she Llurted out, ‘‘ That wasn’t what 
I meant a bit!” and, springing to her feet, hur- 
ried to the back of the car. Opening the door 
she stepped out into the blast. The conductor 
reached upto pull the strap, but she shook her 
head and pointed to the old woman, 

‘*It’s dreadful making her stand out here in 
the cold.” 

“T’ve got me orders,” said the man gruffly. 

“ Why are lens worse than dogs? There’s a 
little dog inside.” 

“Next stop Felton screet,” shouted the con- 
ductor, turning an obdurate back. 

The girl laid her hand on the bent, thinly clad 
shoulder. *‘Give me the hens,” she said. But 
the old woman shrank back with a look of terror. 
Was she first to be thrust out into the cold and 





was his desire to see the poetess of the golden then robbed? 


| hair triumph. | 


But the prince signed to him to continue. 
And this time on hearing the verses which Olle 
read the heart of the prince was filled with a deep 
In the lines. sweet, as caressing as kisses, 
he felt the throb of a soul. ‘ 
When the third muse came forward there rose | 





“Saints presarve us!”’ she gasped. 
‘““— mean to hold them and you sit inside. 
There, do let me—why, yoy are not afraid I should 


steal your hens, are you? Look at me. I don’t 
look like that kind of a person, doI?”’ 


The old woman let her watery eyes rest a 


moment on the pretty, fresh face bent so sympa- 


among the crowd of courtiers a dull groan of | thetically over her own, and her hand relaxed its 
anger. How did the woman dare to present her- tight clutch on the yellow legs of the fowl. 


self there? 

She was clad very simply in a white woolen 
robe. The bedraggled fringe as well as her dusty 
slippers showed that she had walked a long way | 
like a beggar. But Hemmi saw only the dark 





“ The provision man give ’em to me,” she said. 


“T was workin’ there. Me ould man do be fair 
crazy about hins. 
rheumatiz bad meself.” 


He’s been sick. I’ve got 


“ve never had rheumatism in my life,” re- 


hair, the color of ripe blackberries in the moon- | plied the girl, “‘and my coat is thicker than your 





shawl. Come, let me hold them. How far are 
you going?”’ 

“To Ash street, Evansville,” said the old 
woman, naming an humble suburb. 

“ All right; go inside.’ 

“The howly Virgin bless ye! ’® And in a mo- 
ment more the fowls changed hands. The girl 
shrunk back a little as she took huld of the 
queer, yellow claws, but she nodded bravely 
through the pane at the wrinkled, grateful face 
ithe warm car. 

** Howly Virgin bless her! The saints be good 
toher! The Howly Ghost watch over her, and 
keep that little lamb from harm.” These invoca- 
tions, to the accompaniment of the swish of the 
sleet on the panes andthe rattle of the case- 
ments, made the other passengers in the car fix 
their eyes now on the girl outside, now on the old 
woman within. 

Suddenly a shy-lookIng, poorly clad boy of 
sixteen rose and let himself out at the rear door. 
Every eye followed him. Thetpassengers seated 
hext the back windows pressed their faces to the 

lass. The boy was not alighting. He was talk- 
ing to the sweet-faced angel of mercy. What he 
said only the conductor could hear. 

“Let me take them,” he stammered awk- 
wardly enough. 

“ Oh, I don’t mind it out here, thank you.” 

“ It’s too cold for you. Let me take the hens.” 
: * But it’s way to Evansville.” 

“All right.” And, pulling the tied-up claws 
out of the girl’s small, gloved hand, the boy 
threw open the door of the car. 

“Sit ye down, darlint,” said the old woman, 
making room beside her. Then, anxiously, ‘‘ Is 
he an honest boy, do you be thinkin’ ?” 

“Oh, I am sure he is.” 

“It’s a terrible temptation—two good fat 
hins! ” 

“ Oh, I’m sure he’s honest.” 

But hardly were the words out of her mouth 
before the gir] opened wide eyes of horror. The 
boy—courteous, frank-faced boy—had, without 
warning, and the car rattling along at full speed 
sprung from the platform. 


Oh, howly Mary, the black-hearted thafe! ”’ 

The whole company was now in commotion, 
and even the conductor himself pulled the strap 
to give the boy a chance to repent and again 
board the car. No, he was nowhere to be seen. 
The city streets were by this time left behind, 
and the track was running through a dirty, 
untidy suburb. Only a few figures, eager to be 
out of the bitter wind, were hurrying along the 
sidewalks. The lad and the speckled hens had 
vanished as completely as if the earth had opened 
to swallow themup. Hobbling tothe door, the 
uld woman was for getting off to pursue the thief, 
but a Kind-looking man with gray hair held her 
back. 

“ Why, the young jailbird’s off half a mile, by 
this time,” he said. ‘* Now, see:;ere, ma’am you 
just sit quietly down again! ” 

““My hins! my good fat hins that the provi- 
sion man give me! And the ould man at home 
do. be just crazy about—”’ 

“ Yes, yes, I know; but you sit right down here 
again beside thi nice young lady. Don’t you 
cry, little giri, we’re going to make it all right, 
We're going to make up a purse—” 

** An’ sure and the ould man and me never yit 
had to ask a penny of nobody in charity. Oh, 
the speckled feathers of’em, and the good fat 
breasts! No, no takin’ other folks’ money in 
charity, I tell ye.” 

“Charity? Who's talking of charity? You 
come from Evansville, don’t you? Well, didn’t 


ioners, I’ll bet a nickel, and gave your bit, too, 
I know. Ofcourse. There now! Bless you! I 
wish some one would make up a purse for me 
in this car. I wouldn’t refuse it. But no, they 
won’t, not a one of them! It’s you that are the 


heavy!” 
Amid sympathetic laughter the hat had gone 


was emptied into the apron of the lamenting old 
lady, who, dazed and miserable, hardly seemed 
to realize her good fortune. 
** And himself so fond of hins,” she murmured. 
* Ash street! ” shouted the conductor. 
Sweeping up the coins and bills, the girl with 


the old woman and took hér by the arm. 

“IT will go home with you,” she said. 

Five minutes later, ina bare but tidy kitchen, 
the heroine of the afternoon’s adventure was 
pouring out to the “ould man” the whole story. 
Then the money was brought forth and counted, 
and the girl with the brown hair blessed first by 
one and then by the other, and then by both of 
the simple, honest pair. Then the old woman 
began bustling about the kitchen, hospitable and 


important. 

“ And it's a cup o’ tay you must be takin’ wid 
us. Sure, it’s early yet, and your mother—bless 
the day she bore ye!—won’t be worryin’. Draw 
up to the stove, darlint, and stick those little 
bits of pretty feet of. yez into the oven. And 
what'll your name be, if I might be so bould to 
ask?”’ 

** Anne Greyson.” 

“Anne! Sure, the very name of the mother of 
the blessed Virgin herself. And is it strong or 
wake you’ll be takin’ your tay, dear?” 

It was fully an hour before Anne could tear 
herself away from the cosey kitchen. As she 
was putting on her coat some one knocked on the 
door, and the old man opening it, in rushed, 
panting and shame-faced, the boy with the 
speckled hens. At his side bounded a great dog. 

‘“ Howly saints, the thafe himself !’’ cried the 
old woman. 

The boy, crimson from confusion, no less than 
from the buffets of the storm, burst out in eager 
denial. 

“I knew you'd think so, but it was my dog 
Merlin.” 

“Him stole the hins?”’ 

* No, no; I mean he’d been stolen a whole 


out on the platform, I saw him under a lamp- 
post,—poor fellow, you ought to see him when 
he isn’t half starved, he’s a beauty,—and I for- 
got allabout the old hens, and I just jumped off 
and made a beeline for that lamp post, Of course 
he was gone when I got there,—the fellow who 
stole him had him on a chain,—but I heard him 
bark, and I ran doublequick down the street, and 
—there, Merlin, there, old fellow,” and the boy 
buried his face in the yellow ruff of the great 
creature, who had placed two huge, loving paws 
on his master’s shoulders. 

‘*But how did you ever find us?” asked Anne. 
“Why, I remember you said Evansville, ard I 
tramped out. Didn’t even ask if they’d take 
Merlin on the car, and didn’t dare let him run 
behind; and I went to the priest. I thought per- 
haps,—’’ here the boy looked a little confused 
again,—“ I thought perhaps from her,—from the 
way she talked,—the old lady was from Ire- 
land—”’ 

“Right you are, County Cork; and a foiner 
country you’ll niver see if you livé to be tin 
thousand.” 

“ And the priest said he guessed it must be 
either ‘Mrs. Brady or Mrs. Finnegan. or Mrs. 
Flaherty.” 

“Mrs. Patrick Flaherty, sure!” exclaimed, in 
high feather, the delighted old man. “Anda 
foine, knowin’ gentleman is Father Carrol, sure! 
and, glory be! we give him the purse at Easter.” 
At the reference to the purse, the eyes of Mrs. 
Patrick Flaherty grew snddenly wistful. 

“? Twill be a weary work, I’m thinkin’, re- 
turnin’ all the money to the kind folks that give 


” 

“ Returning the money?” exclaimed Anne. 
‘Sure, dear; they only give it to make up for 
the hins; and here they both be, safe and sound.” 
“Oh, you mustn’t think of such a thing! I 
know they would none of them take it back. 
But now I really must go.” 

“ And Merlin and I will see you as far as the 
cars,” said the boy. 

“ Saints alive, old woman! you won’t let the 
lad be goin’ off widout a sip o’ tay!” 





they make up a purse for Father Carrol last 
Easter? You’re one of Father Carrol’s parish- | = 


favorite! Jerusalem, but the hat’s getting 


the rounds, and even the lady with the lap-dog 
had given generously. It was‘a goodly pile that 


the brown braid thrust them into the pocket of 


fortnight, and all of a sudden, 1s I was standing | 


Gems of Thought. 


--- Something is wrong when the Christian can 
not rejoice in all the dear dispensations of his 
Father’s providence.—Isabella Campbell, 1825. 

----4 low standard of prayer means a low 
Standard of character and % low standard of ser- 
vice. Those alone labor effectively among men 
who impetuously fling themselves upward towards 
God.—Charles H. Brent. 

----God gives us richly all things to enjoy, 
while He Himself is His own best gift, and to be 
enjoyed not in a way of dut y, but in the simple, 
hatural realizing aright of what we possess in 
Him.—John McLeod Campbell. 

---- To speak with the tongues of men or angels 
on religious matters is a much less thing than to 
know how to stay the mind upon God, and abide 
with him in the closet of our hearts, observing, 
loving, adoring and obeying his holy power 
within us.— William Law. 

----One thing is indisputable: The chronic 
mood of looking longingly at what we have not 
or thankfully at what we have realizes two very 
different types of character. And we certainly 
Can encourage the one or the other.—Lucy C. 
Smith. 

---- The fullness of joy is to hehold God in all; 
for by the same blessed might, wisuom and love, 
that He made all things, tothe same end our 
good Lord leadeth it continually, aud there to 
Himself shall bring it, and, when it is time, we 
Shall see it.—Mother Juliana. : 


----Half our difficulty in doing anything worthy 
of our high calling, is the shrinking anticipation 
of ite possible ufter-consequences. But if Peter 
had tarried and cast up all that was to come, the 
poverty, and wandering, and solitude, and lonely 
old age, the outcast life, and chance of a fearful 
death, it may be he would have been neither an 
— hor a Christian.—Henry Edward Man- 
ning. 





dences. It is not our actions in themselves con- 


“My hins! my good fat hins! Stop the ecar— sidered which please him, but the spirit in which 


they are done, more especially the constant 
ready obedience to every discovery of his will, 
even in the minutest things, and with such a sup- 
pleness and flexinility of mind as not to adhere to 


where he shall call.—Madame Guyon. 


suffer, to sacrifice your inclinations, in order to 
| fulfil the will of God, by moulding yourselt to that 
ofothers. Happy, indeed, you are thus to bear a 
| cross laid on you by God’s own hands, in the 
| order of His Providence. The discipline which 
| we choose for ourselves does not destroy our self- 
| love like that which God assigns us Himself each 





God day by day, without looking further. He 
carries us in His arms as a loving mother carries 
her child. In every need let us look with love 
and trust to our Heavenly Father.—Francois de 
la Mothe Fenelon. ‘ 

| .----If we seek, indeed, that ‘all our ways may 
be His ways, if we resolve and pray that we will 
keep to the path of obedience, of trust. of duty, 
then we know that His angels are in charge of us, 
and that they can bear us nowhere beyond our 
Father’s eye, His hand, His care. Then we know 
that all worlds are His, all souls are His; we can 
trust to Him those He has taken from us, and 
know that when He has called them to pass out 
of our sight He. is with them still, to keep them 
in ail their ways, even in that hidaen path over 
which the dark shadow lies, until the day break 
and the shadows flee away.—John Ellerton. 





Hotes and Queries. 
FOUNDING OF NOTED COLLEGES.—" Reginald 
Sears”: The University of Oxford has the repu- 
tation of having been founded by King Alfred in 
872; but it is not confirmed by any documentary 
evidence. The University of Paris was founded 
by King Philip II. about 1200. The first college of 
the University of Cambridge was founded by 
Hugo, Bishop of Ely, in 1257. The first university 
in the German Empire was at Prague, Bohemia, 
1348. Trinity College, Dublin, was incorporated 
by royal charter in 1591. The University of Edin- 
burgh was founded in 1582 by a charter granted 
by King James VI. of Scotland. Harvard Univer- 
sity had its beginning at Newtown, afterward 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1636. Yale University had 
its beginning at Saybrook, Ct., In 1700, and 
was removed to New Haven in 1716. William and 
Mary College, first steps taken toward establish- 
ing it in 1617, erected at Williamsburg, Va., and 
charter granted in 1693. The first common schools 
established by legislation in America were in 
Massachusetts, 1645; but the first town school 
was opened at Hartford, Ct., prior to 1642. 

MASON AND DIXON’s LINE.—“ Frank”: A 
name given to the southern beundary line of 
Pennsylvania which formerly separated it from 
the slave States of Maryland and Virginia. It 
was run—with the exception of about twenty-two 
miles—by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, 
two English surveyors, between Nov. 15, 1763, 
and Dec. 26, 1767. During the excited debate in 
Congress, in 1820, on the question of excluding 
slavery from Missouri, John Randolph of 
Roanoke made great use of this phrase, which 
was caught upand re-echoed by every newspaper 
in the land, and thus gained a celebrity which it 
still retains 

GREATEST FORTRESS IN THE WoRLD.—“ R. 
W.C.”: The greatest fortress, from a strategical 
point ot 
tar. It cenpies a rocky peninsula jutting out 
into the sea, about three miles long and three- 
quarters of a mile wide. One central rock rises 
to a height of 1435 feet above the sea level. Its 
northern face is almost perpendicular, while its 
east side is full of tremendous precipices. On the 
south it terminates in what is called Europa 
| Point. The west side is less steep than the east, 

and between its base and the sea is a narrow, 
almost level span on which the town of Gibraltar 
| is built. The fortress is considered impregnable 
; to military assault. The regular garrison in time 
of peace numbers about seven thousand. 

PRESENT FORCE OF STATE MILITIA.— 
“Citizen ”’: According to a report on 
organized militia of the United States, which 
has just been prepared by the War Department, 
the United States, in case of need, can put 11,- 
448,300 men in the field, not including naval 
militia. The total force of the militia number 
107,845, of which 96,899 compose the infantry arm, 
4576 the cavalry, 5459 the artillery, and 911 gen- 
erals and staff officers. The total appropriation 
allowed the militia by the Government zmounted 
to $400,000, while the States during the same 
period spent $3,282,407 on these organizations. 
The permanent quota of troops as authorized by 
the several States as standing organizations: 
Alabama, 7788; Arizona, 898; Arkansas, 1932; 
California, 6471: Colorado, 1142; Connecticut, 
4108; Delaware 750: District of Columbia, 3320; 
Florida, 1458; Georgia, 12,344; Guam, 42; Hawaii, 
| 2000; Idaho, 1200; Illinois, 10,626; Indiana, 4601; 
| Iowa, 13,694; Kansas, 21,131; Kentucky, 3500; 
| Louisiana, 1513; Maine, 2051; Maryland, 2700; 
Massachusetts, 6592; Michigan, 3429; Minne 
sota, 3729; Mississippi, 1800; Missouri, 3000 
| Montana, 1124; Nebraska, 2113; Nevada, 155; 
| New Hampshire, 1699; New Jersey, 5127; New 
| Mexico, 1128; New York, 18,000; North Carolina, 
| 5000; North Dakota, 933; Ohio, 9436; Oklahoma, 














| 


| 


----God must be sought and seen in his provi- | 


----Your portion is to love, to be silent, to. 


day. All we have to dois to give ourselves up to | 


ew, is the famous stronghold of Gibral- | 


the | 


I would arise in all Thy strength 
My place on earth to fill, 

To work outall my tire of war 
With love’s unflinching will. 

Firm against every doubt of Thee 
For all my future way— ‘ 

To walk in Heaven’s eternal light 
Throughout the changing day. 

—Anna L. Waring 


Thy life in me be shown! 
Lord! I would henceforth seek 
To think and speak 
Thy thoughts, Thy words alone; 
No more my own. 
—Frances Rk. Havergal, 


Thou hast Thy help upon the mighty laid; 
In Him I trust, nor know to want or fear, 
But ever onward walk, secure from sin, 
For he has conquered every foe within. 
—Jones Very. 
From tedious toil, from anxious care, 
Dear Lord, I turn again to Thee; 
Thy presence and Thy smile to share 
Makes every burden light to me. 
— Ray Palmer. 





| Home vressmaking 


Hints by Way Manton. 








3226 Girl’s Coat in 
| Gibson Style, 

| 4to1@ years. 
anything, but to turn and move im any direction | 


228 Woman’s Blouse, 
32 to 40 bust. 


| Woman’s Seven-Gored Flare Skirt But- 
toned in Back. 4223. 
| Perforated for Dip in Front. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores that are shaped to 
avoid all fullness at the belt, yet to flare with freedom 
below the knees. The back seam is lapped and 
closed with buttons and buttonholes, but it an be 
¢losed to placket depth. and the closing made invisi- 
bly when preferred. The upper edge can be finished 
| with abelt or cut on dip outline and underfaced or 
bound. 
| The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 10 yards 21 inches wide, »j yards 27 inches wide, 
| 58 yards 44 inches wide, or 4} yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4223,is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 





Girls Coat in Gibson Style. 4225. 

The body portion of the coat is laid in deep plaits 
which extend over shoulders and give the “ Gibson ” 
effect. The skirt is box plaitea at the back and 
seamed to the body, but forms side plaits, in continu- 
ous lines with those above the belt at the fronts. At 
the neck is an oddly shaped collar that is most effec- 
tive, and the right side laps over the left to close in 
double-breasted style. The sleeves are in coat shape 
with roll-over flare cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 
inches wide, 23 yards 44 inches wide or 1} yards 52 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 4225, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6,8 
and 10 years of age. 








4226 Nortolk Coat, 27 Boy's Blouse Suit, 
32 to <N bust. 4 to 12 years. 


Weman’s Norfolk Cont. 4226. 


The coat is made with loose fronts and fitted backs, 
that are seamed as the centre, and includes applied 
box plaits, that givethe Norfolk suggestion. At the 
upper portion is an applied yoke, the neck of which 
is finished with regulation collar and lapels, and the 
coat closes in double-breasted style The sleeves are 
two-seamed and are finished with roll-over cuffs, that 
are left open at the outside. At the waist is a belt of 
the material held by a harness buckle, that passes 
under the applied straps and closes at the centre- 
front. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
Size is 3} yards 44 or 23 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4226, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Boy’s Blouse Suite. 4227. 

Te blouse is made with fronts and back, and is 

fitted by means of shoulder and unaer-arm seams. 
The left front is finished with a regulation box-plait 
through which buttonholes are worked, that with the 
buttons sewn to the right front effect the closing. 
‘rhe neck is finished with a turn-over co!lar, and the 
luwer edge witha hem in which elastic is inserted 
that regulates the fullness. The sleeves are in shirt 
| style with straight cuffs. On the left front is a patch 
| pocket stitchea to position. The trousers fit smoothly 
and snugly, and are closed at the sides where pockets 
| are inserted. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
| Size (8 years) is 2} yards 27 inches wide, or 2 yards 32 
| inches wide for blouse; 1§ yards 21 inches wide, z 
| yards 44 inches wide, or § yards 52inches wide for 
trousers; or 4 yards 27 inches wide, 3} vards 32 inches 
| wide, or 29 yards 44 inches wide for entire suit. 

The pattern, 4227, is cut in sizes for boys of 4, 6,8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 














4223 * .ven Gored Fla 
Skirt, 
22 to 30 Waist. 


4224 Blouse Waist, 
32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Blouse Whist. 4224. 

The foundation lining fits with absolute smoothness 
and closes at the centre front. On it are arranged 
the parts of the waist proper and on it is faced the 
yoke. The back is smooth and drawn down in 
gathers at the waist line, but the fronts include tucks 
at the shoulders which extend to yoke depth and are 
gathered at the waist line. The vest is arranged 
under the fronts and the closing is effected invisibly 
at the left shoulder and beneath the left front. The 
sleeves are in Hungarian style, snug at their upper 
portions but forming full puffs where they are gath- 
ered into the cuffs. 





2164; Oregon, 1585; Pennsylvania, 11,103; Porto 
Pico, 1000: Rhode Island, 1030; Samoa, 68; South 
Carolina, 5000; South Dakota, 1000; SERINE. | 
| 3000; Texas, 3244; Utah, 1000; Vermont, 711; Vir- 
| ginia, 5176; Washington, 1877; West Virginia, 8359; 
Wisconsin, 3122; Wyoming, 1078. These make up 
| & total of 199,694 oflicers an@ men, but on a peace 
footing does not-reach over 107,845. If necessary, 
Illinois could place 852,625 men in the field; Penn- 
sylvania, 771,874; Ohio, 650,000; New York, 560,000; 
Indiana, 481,192; Kentucky, 361,138; Missouri, 390,- 
000; Massachusetts, 339,391; Wisconsin, 306,343; 
Texas, 300,000; Virginia, 295,444; New Jersey, 284,- 
887; Georgia, 264,071; Michigan, 260,000; Iowa, 246,- 
899; North Carolina, 240,000; Mississippi, 228,700; 
Maryland, 205,816; Arkansas, 205,000; other States 








When they were finally out in the street, Anne 
looked earnestly at the boy with her pretty plue 
eyes. ‘“‘ I never for a moment believed you were a | 
thief.”—Christian Register. | 

eile 
.---Some men will follow Christ on certain con- | 
ditions—if He will not lead them through rough | 
roads,if He will not enjoin them any. painful tasks, 
if the sun and wind do not annoy them, if He | 
will remit a part of His plan and order. But the 
true Christian, who has the spirit of Jesus, will ! 
say. aS Ruth said to Naomi, “‘ Whither thou goest | 
I will go,” whatever difficulties and dangers may | 
be in the way.—Richard Cecil. 











men. 


below 200,000 each; total, 11,448,300 officers and 








Brilliants. 


Sono the living God! Oh, eall us 
Once and again to follow Thee, 

And give us strength, whate’er befall us, 
Thy true disciples still to be. 

And if our coward hearts deny Thee, | 
In inmost thought, ur deed, or word, 

Let not our hardness still defy Thee, 
But with a look subdue us, Lord. , 

—Henry A. Martin. 





| and 40-inch bust measure. 


The quantity of material required for the medium 


size is 3j yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide 


or 1§ yards 44 inches wide, with 1} yards of all-over 
lace. 

The pattern, 4224, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








Woman’s Blouse. 4228] 
To be Made With or Without tie Fitted Lining. 


The lining is smoothly fitted aud closes at the centre 
front. The back of the waist is plain and smooth, 
simply drawn down in gathers atthe waistline. The 
fronts are laid in deep tucks at the shoulder, that ex- 
tend toyoke depth and are closed invisibly at the 
left of the front, beneath the pointed strap. The 
sleeves are in bishop style, with novel cuffs. At the 
waist is a belt finished to give a postilion effect. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
Size is 4 yards at 21 inches wide, 3% yards 27 inches 
wide, 3 yards 32 inches wide, or 13 yards 44 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4228, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. ‘ Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 

















The Horse. 











Dover (N. H.) Meeting. 

The September meeting at Granite State 
Park opened under rather adverse weather 
conditions, for a high wind, together with a 
dull sky, dampened the enthusiasm of many, 
and the attendance was necessarily light. 
As the afternoon wore away scattering rain 
drops moistened the coats of the few who 
had disregarded the ominous signs of the 
morning. The racing was of the one, two, 
three order, and the fields gave starter Mer- 
rill little trouble in scoring. 

The wind was the chief feature, and en- 
couraged by its clean sweep from the chilly 
summit of Blue Job, grew bold as it sailed 
over the sandy plains, and took impudent 
liberties at Mr. Jones’s track. In the judges’ 
stand, Scott Locke was obliged to resort toa 
“ score-card boy’s ”’ cap, in order to keep 
his “ thinking dome ’”’ covered, and at times 
Manager Christie was seriously considering 
the advisability of nailing Joe Churchill to 
his chair. Bert Merrill clutched desperately 
at the big locomotive beli tongue and finished 
the afternoon gamely. 

Dr. Bailey, acting as one of the timers, 
mistook a ‘ non-combatant ” pole at the 
turn for the quarter pole, and when he 
caught Melton there in 28 seconds in the 
first heat of the 2.24 trot, he had visions of 
the coming two-minute trotter. But when 
the other timers announced 353 seconds for 
the first four furlongs he breathed more 
“Me Lasell’s four-year-old colt Melton 
won each heat of the 2.24 trot in a very 
clean-cut manner, getting a mark of 2.16% in 
the second heat, apparently well within 
himself. Nanita, by reason of her showing 
at Nashua, opened a favorite, and there 
was a strong play on Geiger and Jimmie 
Michael. Geiger was the only one of the 
three that looked well at the wire. He is a 
strong-going fellow,with lots of hock action, 
and finishes in a resolute manner. 

Walter Cox captured the big ends of the 
purses in the 2.16and 2.24 paces. Hetty Green, 
the hobbled Alcander mare, raced in front 
all the time in the 2.16 pace, with Ellic, View 
View and Ned Perry doing battle for the 
place. Cox showed a good one in the 2.24 
pace in the rugged chestnut horse Frank M. 
Tle wears the double harness, but his looks 
and deportment are of the high-class order. 
He is by Strong Boy, dam by Civilization, 
thus being an inbred Onward. He opened 
favorite, of course, for he won at Concord, 
at which place he made his initial bow to the 
New England public. 

A novel feature of the afternoon’s pro- 
gramme was the sale of Dent F., the tall, 
rangy pacer that Bob Proctor has‘ cam- 
paigned all summer. Immediately after the 
race the owner mounted the platform and 
called for bids. He proved a good auction- 
eer, for he raised the figures from the first 
bid of $200 to $375, and the horse was sold. 
The summaries: 

SUMMARIES. 

Granite State Park, Dover, N. H., Sept. 
9, 1902—2.24 trot. Purse, $500. 

Melton, b h, by Allerton; dam, Minnie 


Thornhill, by Billy Thornhill (Lasell)...-1 1 
Kamares, b h (Young) -.--------------------- 22 2 
Geiger, br g (Nelson) ..--------------------- 4 B 8 
Nanita, b m (Proctor) ------ eeeanenensessecsse OS 
Jimmie Michael, b h (Devlin) --------------5 45 
Handspring, b h (Pierce) ------------------- 8 5 6 
Crowshade, bIK g (Wall) -------------------- 6 : : 

‘ e 


George H., b g (Switzer) 
Time, 2.19, 2.16}, 2.18}. 
Same day—2.16 pace. Purse, $500. 
Hetty Green, b m, by Alcander; dam by 
Burgo (Cox) 


—" 


Ned Perry, blk g (Humphreville)..-.---.-.5 2 2 
O’Leary, ch g (Sted)......------------------ s 3s 
Ellic, b g (Palmer) ...-..-------------------- 43 3 
View View,rn m (Bowser) ....--------------3. 4 4 
Mary C., ch m (Proctor) ..------------------ dis 
Jessie Wilkes, br m (Cleary) .-------------- dis 
Time, 2.124, 2.143, 2.13}. 
Same day—2.24 pace. Purse, 3500. 

Frank M., ch g, by Strong Boy; dam by 
Civilization (Cox) .......-.----222- ssecee- 11 
Dent F., b g (Proctor) .----.----------------- 222 
Ephriam, b g (Merrill) ....-------.---------- 33.3 
Decima Deane (O’ Neil) -.-.---.-------------- 444 
Lady Nelson, b m (Kimball) ---------------5 5 5 
Grange, blk h (Lawrence).....-------------6 6dis 


Cascade, br g (Wall) 
Time, 2.14}, 2.154, 2.16. 
Second Day. 

After such a drenching rain as fell on the 
night before, one would hardly expect any 
track to be fit to start over on the next day. 
But the track at Granite State Park is noted 
for the alacrity with which it can recover 
from a severe wetting. Today at noon the 
course was good, with the exception of first- 
horse place. 

There was a good attendance when starter 
Merrill called the 2.12 pacers at two o’clock. 
Six sidewheelers scored for the word, and 
Stormwood had the call, there being a fair 
play on Jesse H. and Special Boy. 

The hobbled son of Strongwood outpaced 
his field in the first two heats, but in the third, 
just when it looked all over, Golden with a 
rein-feeling-finish drive,of which he is a past 
master inthe art, landed Jesse H. a win- 
ner ina most decisive manner. When they 
got the word in the fourth heat Golden al- 
lowed Stone to show the way, with Storm- 
wood way up the backside and into the 
stretch. Here Jesse H. forged ahead, but 
Stormwood rallied sufficiently to win by 
half a length. 

Just when they think Ralph Wick is 
beaten he makes a revolution or two and 
struggles on, just fast enough to trim the 
other fellow, and it doesn’t seem to matter 
much who the other fellow is. There may 
be horses that are faster, more handsome 
and showy, but there are none more honest 
than Barney Devine’s big bay son of Almont 
Brunswick. John Riley drove him a clever 
race today, rated him well, and saved his 
horse for a well-timed and successful finish 
drive each heat. The talent thought Kale- 
vala, Authoress and Brigham Bell could 
outtrot him, but the Allen Farm mare 
seemed to be lame after ‘the first heat, Brig- 
ham Bell couldn’t reach, and Authoress was 
decidedly off form. 


The race of the day was the 2.08 pace, and 
the win of the brave daughter of Alclayone 
was popular with the majority. Louwise G. 
was the high-dollar horse in the pools at 
$50, Terrill S.and Cinch bringing $25 and 
$15 respectively, while the small-end buyers 
depended on Ned Wilkes, Emma E. and 
Dandy C. to lay up and gather in the 
shekels when Terrill S. and Louise G. 
should become worn out. But those that 
tried, tried in vain, and those that laid up 
might as well have stayed in the barn, for 
when Merrill turned Louwise G. loose in the 
fifth heat after an easy fourth she came 
back sturdily in 2.09}, and had something 
to spare at the wire. 

The race was merely a duel between Ter- 
rill 8S. and Louise G., and that the gelding 
did pot win, was not because Mr. Lasell 
did not use a whole lot of good generalship 
He drove a fair but still a keen race, and 
a nothing undone that would help Terrill 

. win. 

Frank Merrill, too, drove Louise G. the 
race of his life, took her away easy, and was 
contented to make his drive in the last four 
furlongs. Terrill S. won the third heat in 
a driving, slashing finish, and inthe fourth 
while Ned Wilkes hammered away at La- 
sell’s horse, Merrill gave Louise G. an easy 
mile. 
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JOHN A. McKERRON, 2.10, WHO WON THE AMATEUR CHALLENGE TROPHY 
AT CLEVELAND, FRIDAY, SEPT. 5. 
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came out for the fifth. Terrill S. rushed 
away to the quarter in .315, to the half in 
1.04, and Louise G. moved steadily along in 
his trail. At the upper turn she began to 
close the gap, and atthe three-quarters was 
at his saddle. On they raced, each respond- 
ing gamely to whip and voice, but the mare 
with a mighty effort forged ahead at the dis- 
tanee flag, and the.good chestnut gelding, 
that has known defeat so little in his career, 
was obliged to surrender to the daughter of 
Alclayone. <Art Alco went a good race, as 
usual for Timothy, and was the only one 
that was “‘ up and doing ”’ in the field, with 
the exception of the heat winners. 

While they were scoring in the second 
heat, drivers Lasell and Timothy were fined 
each $10 for scoring ahead of the pole horse. 
The only kicking done so far was by C. H. 
Nelson between heats, when he amused a 
number of gentlemen by kicking the cob- 
webs from the beams of the judges’ stand. 
The beams are several inches higher than 
his head. Pretty good fer an old man. 
SUMMARIES. 


Dover, N. H., Sept. 10, 
Purse, $500. 
Stormwood, b g, by Strongwood; dam, 


1902 — 2.12 pace. 











Thoroughbred (Stone) ..........-.....- 1 21 
Jesse H., b g (Golden)............--....- e.3°4. 9 
George G., gr g (Gillis)........---...-...3 3 3 3 
Special Boy, ch g (Timothy) .....-.-...--. 4444 
Darnette, bIk m (Wineh)..........-...-.5 5 5 5 
Rana, gr m (Young) ....--....--..-.---.. 6 dis 

Time, 2.11}, 2.11}, 2.11}, 2.13}. 

Same day—2.24 class, trot. Purse, $500. 
Ralph Wick, b g, by Almont Brunswick; 

dam, Luella, by eyo B. (Riley).....-..-. 11 
Ginger Wilkes, gr g (Churchill) ...---....-.. 622 
Kalevala, b m (Young)...-.-.......--..--... 244 
Brigham Bell, b g (Garrison) ................3 3 5 
Byron Wilkes, blk g(Page)-..-.....-.....-- 45 3 
Authoress, blk m (Devlin) ............-..--- 567 
Mary Rachel, ch m (Timothy) ...........--- 7 6 

Time, 2.16}, 2.16}, 2.15}. 

Same day—2.09 pace. Purse, $500. 
Louise G., bm, by Alclayone; dam, Lou- 

viska, by Constellation (Merrill) ....... 11271 
Terrill S., ch g (Lasell) -. seevange OLE eS 
Art Alco, b g (Timothy) --- -.223365 
Ned Wilkes, ch g (Switzer) -66424 
Dandy C., gr g (Garrison) --- -77643 
Emma E., ch m (Lawrence) . 45556 
Norvin G., b g (Doble) .-....-.--......-.-- 8 8 8 6ds 
Cinch, ch g (Bass) ._....-.. eet tee 547dr 





Time, 2.10, 2.09, 2.083, 2.10}, 2.09}. 
Vhird Day. 

The largest attendance of the week was 
present on the closing day of the early fall 
meeting, and the racing, while not split up 
to any great extent, was full of interest. 
James Golden by some cool drives landed 
the erratic Silver Giow first in the 2.15 trot, 
and lowered his record in the third heat to 
2.122, with Wasco’s nose at his saddle girth. 
The black mare Pixie drew the pole, but 
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WILL NOT SCAR OR putea. 
GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
blister for ailments c. 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing. 

It is prepared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon to the French 
Government Stud. 


ane wEMAN RENE 
matism n 
i——u— = 
Every bottle 
Warranted to 


Y for Rheu- 
roat, etc., it 


of Caustic Balsam sold is 
ve satisfaction. Price $1.50 
or sent by ex- 
rections for its 
. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials, etc. ress 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY. Cleveland, Ohio. 





The crowd was all excitement when they 











when they got the word Charlie Gardner | 
gave Baron March his head and outstepped | 
the bunch three open lengths at the quarter. | 
He cut a boot off here and Pixie and Silver | 
moved onto the front head and head. It was | 
one of the prettiest heats of the week, these 
two horses matching stride for stride, and 
way up to the wire the result was in doubt. 
But Silver Glow won the heat by inchesand 
the crowd went wild. 

After that the field was always closely 
bunched throughout the mile. Baron 
March, who showed such speed but who 
seemed to be unfortunate, first started at 
Hartford four years ago and won. He was 
then owned by Mr. James Butler of New 
York, and driven by John Kelly. 

The 2.14 pace was a guessing match for 
the speculators, Dewey H. and Deacon 
selling for $25 each, Lanter $15, and the 
rest $10, and not till the race was over did 
they cease to back their opinions. 

Deacon made his first appearance in a 
race in hobbles, and after going easy the 
first two heats, broke at the distance flag 
when he seemed tv be sure of winning the 
third. Dewey H., the other favorite, rushed 
away when they got the word in the first 
heat and took the lead, showing the way to 
within fifty yards of the wire, when he 
had enough, and the homely gray horse 
William I. won the heat, with Lanter only 
half a length away. 

William I. had been entirely overlooked 
in the betting, few seeming to remember 
what a good winner he has been over all the 
| half-mile rings in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. He is noc an attractive-looking horse, 
wearing hopples, many boots and spring 
wire knee-spreaders; but he looked good 
yesterday to those who had $5 tickets call- 
ing for from $100 to $150. 

Satan won the first heat of the 2.19 pace so 
handily that it looked likea ‘‘ cake walk ”’ 
for him to trim his field, but when they got 
the word in the second heat he was not on 
his stride, and after going fifty yards went 
; to pieces, and Merrill was unable to get him 
| right good and flat the rest of the race. 

Walter Cox, who has got into the con- 
firmed habit of winning, stepped Christine 
B. off in front,and only came to a drive in 
the last heat when Harry Hotspur and 
Shiner got a little too close for comfort. 

SUMMARIES. 


Granite State Park, Dover, N. H., Sept. 
11, 1902—2.19 pace. Purse, $500. 


Christine B., bm, by Earl Belmont; 

dam, daughter ot Red Wilkes (Cox)..2 1 1 1 
Satan, b g (Merrill) ........-.....---..--- 56 4 
Shiner, br g ene Sick Gant. enue 4223 
Harry Hotspur, bg (Devlin).-........... 343 2 
Great Guy, b g (Stanley) ...-.....---.--- 3.4 5 
Chestnut Burr, ch g (Lindsay) eae eee 6 6 dis 

Time, 2.149, 2.133, 2.13%. 

Same day—2.15 trot. Purse, $500. 
Silver Glow, b & by Poiential; dam, Buda, 

by Tramp (Golden) ..........-.---....---+- 111 
Wasco, b g (Timothy) ......-..--......------ 43 2 
Pixie, blk m (Gillies) ................-.-.---- 26 4 
Alberta, b on) WE rcv hadand geea nae 56 2 5 
Earline S., b g (Garrison) .-..-.-....-.------ 3.6 4 
Baron March, b g (Gardner)...-..-..------ 6 4 6 
Limerick, b g (Bass) ._....-...-.-.-...------ dis 


Time, 2.14}, 2.15}, 2.123. 
Same day. 


a &: by Arrow Wilson; dam, 
Vashti, by Maplewood (Gaffney) 1 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

: 

: 
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Gagnaunt, rn g (Johnson) 5 

Dewey orm. (Miller) ......-..-.. «--3 5 
Deacon, rn g (Riley) .........-.---...------- 5 6 
George Wilton, ch g (Gillies)-.--.........-- 77 


Time, 2.113, 2.134, 2.12}. 


North,\Adams (Mass.) Fair. 
EDITOR AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER: 
Tj The fair held by the Hoosac Valley Agricultu- 
ral Society passed 0 Smoothly and without an 
accident, The most interest shown was in.the 
Special race, between iocal horses, and it took 
four heats to decide the race. 

The 2.20 class brought out the largest class 
that was ever started onthe track and the race 
was won by Pultz Boy. 

Art Boy in the 2.35 trotor pace was driven out 
in the first heat by Daisy, and it was a horse 
race in the next two heats for second money be- 
tween Daisy H. and Susie H., the latter winning 











By a neck. 





Onaccount of therain on Thursday the race 
carded for the last day was postponed until Sat- 
urday the 6th. And the weather on that day 
being good, about ten thousand people passed 
through the gates. The starter was Mr. Clinton 
C. Cook of Orange, Mass. 

SUMMARIES. 


North Adams, Massa., Sept. 3, 1902—2.40 
class, trot. Purse, $250. 






Pultz Boy, b g( Milner). ...-- ~——_ 23 
Frank Kenney, rn g (Brusi a 
Dick Delmar, b g (Clancy) ie Mer 
Maid, b m (Kent)..-..-.- --3 § 3 
Zoe, br(S. J. Hobbs Jr.)...- --4 5 6 
Last Trump, b g (Wookey) -5 6 4 
sly (C. E. Hobbs) ..-.....-.-- --6 4 5 
Alex Blandy, b h (Spencer) .- --8 7 8 





Time, 2.279, 2.29}, 2.31. 

Same day—Special class, trot. Purse, $150. 

Rossilline, b g, by Kremlin (Clancy)...- 
Dan, b g (Stafford) 

Christian, b g (Welch Jr.) _. 

Billy Nelson, blk g (Smith) - 


Time, 2.36, 2.37, 2.334, 2.33}. 
Same day—2.35 class, trot or pace. 
250 
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Purse, 


Art Boy, b g, by American Boy (Spencer).1 1 1 
” 32 2 


Susie br m (Hobbs, Jr.)...-....----..-- 
ONS eee eee 23 3 
Matterhorn Jr., b g (Bushnell) .....-......- dis 
Time, 2.264, 2.274, 2.29. 
Nerth Adams, Miass., Sept. 6, 1902—2.15 


elass, trot or pace. Purse, $250. 

Sam Hill Jr., dik g, by Sam Hill (Clancey).1 1 1 

Alvin R., br g (Fox) 3 2 

Roe Hi,, 0 Wi COGRCY) «2. 00-20 scons cse-sce- 23 3 
Time, 2.204, 2.18, 2.19. 


Same day—2.25 class, trot or pace. Purse, $250. 


Midget, bik, by Cornwall (Clancey)-..--. . 2-2-2 
Jack B., ) g (Battie) .....................3 3 1 3 
Maud McGregor, db m (Bursie) .-..-----. 22 3 2 
R. H. Stearns, blk g (Newton)......-.-.- 4 dis 


Time, 2.22}, 2.244, 2.21}, 2.24 


Same day—2.21 class, trot or pace. Purse, $250. 


Timothy Vt., b g, by Meander (Potter)....1 1 1 
Star Lillie, b m (Hanson) ........-.-- idecnee 222 
Kitty M., blk m (Clancey)........-..------- 4 364 


Ethel Healey, ¥ m (Brusie).....----... .---¢ 3 Sdr 
Time, 2.223, 2.234, 2.234. 





Pe 
Worcester East Agricultural Fair. 


The annual meeting of the Worcester East 
Agricultural Fair was held at the Clinton-Lan- 
caster Driving Park on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of last week, Sept. 10, 11 and 12. It 
was one of the most successful fairs, in all re- 
spects, ever held by the society. The exhibits in 
all departments surpassed those of previous 
years, and the attendance was very large, espe- 
cially on the second day, which was a record- 
breaker. It was estfmated that twelve thousand 
people passed through the gates on Thursday. 

The harness races were an interesting feature 
of the programme. A 2.40 trot and 2.20 pace 
made up the programme for the first day. The 
former event was won by the handsome bay mare 
Gambrella, from the Lawson stable, in straight 
heats. She defeated a field of nine competitors, 
and stepped her miles in a very impressive 
manner, entering the list with a record of 2.24, 
made in the second heat. This mare is by 
Gambrel (2.104); dam, Nelly Mac (dam of Jesse 
Hanson, 2.133, etc.), by Blue Vein. The 2.20 pace 
was won by Eclair Wilkes in straight heats. 

The 2.36 pace and 2.29 tret made up the 
card of sulky races the second day. The 
former event was won by the Edgewood Farm 
mare Centrific,a very smoothly turned and glib- 
stepping daughter of Baron Wilkes and Belles 
Lettres, by Bell Boy. This was her third start 
and her second win. She is a four-year-old mare, 
and it would not be surprising if she took arec- 
ord close to 2.10 one of these days. The 2.29 trot 
went to the chestnut gelding Fashion, and he 
didn’t have to step in 2.30 to win. 

The 2.24 trot and 2.24 pace made up Friday’s 
programme. Fashion was again a starter in the 
2.24 trot, his third start of the meeting. as he 
competed in the 2.40 trot the opening day. He 
and Miltonia made a great race of the first heat 
of this event, and he landed it by half a length in 
2.214. They were head and head up to within 
three lengths of the wire, and under a hard drive, 
but Miltonia went toa break and pulled up ver 
lame, straining a ligament in one of her hind 
ankles, and had to be drawn. She is a daughter 
ofthe Forbes Farm*“stallion Arion (2.073), and 
looks like a promising trotter. If she recovers 
from her lameness she should get a record well 
down in the teens. 

Fashion won the next two heats very easily, 
He is, in some ways, quite a remarkable gelding. 
In April he was hauling a milk wagon, but he had 
shown his owner considerable speed on the ice 
last winter at Haverhill, where he beat the crack 
trotters of that city, and he decided to place him 
in the hands of a trainer. He looks to be a sure 








enough 2.15 trotter. He is good headed aud racy, 
and acts as though he would fight it out to the 
finish. He was bred by W. H. H. Moody, Clare- 
mont, N. H. His sire is Quintuple, a horse that 
was bred by S. W. Parlin, editor of the BREEDER, 
and his dam is Swanhilde (dam of W. H. H. 
Moody, 2.12, ete.), by Viking. Quintuple is a son 
of Allectus, and out of Hartell,a daughter of 
Almont Eagle. 

Earl F.,a gray gelding, by Tangent, had an 
easy thing inthe 2.24 pace. 

There was also a running race on the pro- 
gramme each day, and all of them were won by 
the bay gelding Red Spider. 

The famous sire Baron Wilkes, from Maple- 
hurst Farm, was shown on the quarter stretch 
each afternoon, and attracted much attention. 

SUMMARIES. 

Clinton, Miass., Sept. 10, 

Purse, $300. 
Gambrella, b 
Blue Vein 


1902—2.40 trot. 


Red Macey, b g (Stickney) .................. 9 
(O’Donnell) 
Ik m (Nay) 

Time, 2.27}, 2.24, 2.254. 
Same day—2.20 pace. Purse, $300. 


Eclair Wilkes, b e, by Whirlwind 
(MeNally) af mn 
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m (Jenks) ............ 5 
Time, 2.22}, 2.204, 2.203. 
Clinton, Miass., Sept. 11, 1902—2.35 pace. 
Purse, $300. 
Centrifice, blk m, by Baron Wilkes; dam, 
Belles Lettres, by Belle Boy (Quinn)...1 
Harvard Boy, b g (Bulman) 2 
Belmont, b g (Bonnelle)............ 
Time, 2.27}, 2.304, 2.27}. 
Same day—2.29 trot. Purse, $300. 
Fashion, b g, by Quintuple; dam, Swan- 
hilde, by Viking (Sprague) 111 
Mainkeel, b g (Bulman)......-. 2... ..222.... $3 ¢ 
Blue Hill Boy, b g (Bonnelle)..........._-- 3 3 3 
Time, 2.314, 2.314, 2.303. 


P Senta, Miass., Sept. 12, 1902—2.24trot. Purse, 


whom 
tom 


Fashion, ch g. by Quintuple; dam, Swan- 


hilde, by Viking (Sprague) ............... 211 
Winoponset, br g (Howe). Rianwescbewes ie eacs 422 
Gid Wilkes, br'g (Gilmore) ................. 344 
Jack, ch g (Thomas) ........---..222 222.2... 5 3 3 
Miltonia, br m (Farrar) .............2....2.. 2 dr 


Time, 2.21}, 2.26}, 2.284. 
Same day—2.24 pace. Purse, $300. 
Earl F., gr g, by Tangent; dam by Panic 





MIME < aaeeecucse | aiseca<Kaudecsieones oe 3.2.1 
Bumble Bee, b m (Sprague) - 2-2-9 
R. H. Stearns, b g (Whipple). -3 3 2 
William S., b g (Thomas).................. 4 dis 


Time, 2.22, 2.27, 2.293. 
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Waubun (2.093) is the fourth trotter by Pilot 
Medium to take a record better than2.10. An- 
other member of the Pilot’ Medium family just 
outside the select circle is Aggie Medium (2.104), 
who has shown ability to clip off the fraction. 
Onward is the only other sire that has an equal 
number in this select list. 


Colonel Galvin won six blue ribbons at the re- 
cent Concord Fair, two with Mackay Wilkes, by 
Red Wilkes, out of Lady Mackay (dam of Oak- 
land Baron (2.094), one each with Col. Mosby, by 
Bingen (2.063), a yearling colt by Oakland Baron 
(2.094), @ two-year-old filly by Oakland Baron 
(2.093), and his five-year-old driving mare Flor- 
ence Vassar, by Vassar (2.07). 


Mr. George A. Fales of this city bought not 
long since from R. W. Robbs a handsome bay 
trotting mare by Dark Night, son of Alcyone 
(2.27); dam, Fide (dam of Mary Celeste, 2.174), by 
Guy Wilkes (2.153); second dam, Fidelia, by 
Director (2.17); third dam by Reavis’ Blackbird, 
son of Simpson’s Blackbird. This mare has 
shown a mile in 2.28, trotting. Mr. Fales will 
drive er on the road and speedway. She should 
make a valuable brood mare when her speedway 
days are over. 


The 2.11 trot at Readville, to be raced on Thurs- 
day of next week, is composed of the best field of 
trotters which have turned for the word in this 
class this season. It includes the $10,000 Charter 
Oak stake winner, Anzella (2.074), the $15,000 
Massachusetts stake winner, Major Delmar 
(2,08}}, and the $10,000 Roger Williams stake 
winner, Nutbearer (2.103); also Susie J. (2.064), 
the fastest trotting mare of .the season, Miss 





Whitney (2.082), Poindexter (2.09), Idolita (2.093), 
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May help you to win first money 
in a big purse. 


Fox Lake, Ill., March 7, 1991. 
Harrold & Co.: I have used your hoof ointment for 
anumber of years with _ success. I have had 
many a bad-footed horse that never could have gone 
to the races, had it not been for the judicious use of 
Harrold’s Hoof Ointment. vey truly feats 
. B. MITCHELL. 


Trainer Fox Lake Stock Farm. 

Our New England and Nova Scotia patrons can get 

Harrold’s Hoof Ointment from: Edwin dD. B ‘ 
Readville, Mass.; L. A. Hastings, Worcester, 
Forbes & Wallace, Springfield, Mass.: T. W. 
pet, Providence,R. +3 alph W. Merrill, Ban; 
Me.; J. Newton Van Ness Co’ pany, New York, N. 
Frank S. Dure Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Smith, Bourn 
&Co., Hartford, Ct.; Thomas Munroe, New Glasgow, 
N.S.; Henry S. Harris & Son, Boston, Mass.; J. R. & 
J. H. Lockwood, Burlington, Vt.; West Side 
Pharmacy, St. Albans, Vt.; D. M. Howard, Dover, N. 
H.; Cc. W. Johnson, Palmer, Mass.; Becker & Wickser 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; ©. A. Roush, Baltimore, Md. ; Lutz 
& Co., Washington, D. C. 

Price: 1} ths, $1; 3 ths, 82; 5 ths, 83: 10 ths, 25. 

We pay express charges on all cash retail orders to 
points at which the ointment is not on sale. 


Our book, “‘ The Foot of the Horse,” Free. 


HARROLD & C0., 3524 INDIANA AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Springs for Contraction, $1.00 per pair. postpaid. 


NEWTOWN 
Agri'l Fair Races. 


WEDNESDAY. OCT. 1. 
2.40 Trot and Pace_____._________ 
2.22 Trot and Pace____-._________ 
Road Class, Half-mile Heats____ 


















































Purse, $200 
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THURSDAY, OCT. 2. 


2.30 Trot and Pace_______________ 
Free-for-All__..---_-----_______ 


ENTRIES CLOSE SEPT. 20, 1902. 


CON DITIONS—Eniries close Sept. 20. Rec- 
ords made after Sept.1 no bar. National Rules 
to gover. Entrance fee five per cent., with 
five per cent. additional from winners. Hopples 
allowed. Only a ten-mile drive to Danbury. 
where races are held the following week. For 
entry blanks and other information, address 


C. G. PECK, Nec’y Horse Dept.. 
Newtown. Conn. 


AUCTION SALE 


J. H. WALKER’S 


JERSEY CATTLE 


Both Imported and American Bred, 


AT 
FAIR GROUNDS, Worcester, Mass 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 25, 1902, 


at 11.30 A. M., regardless of weather. 
Send for Catalogue to 


J. WALKER, Worcester, Mass 


FOR SALE. 


Handsome, Seal-Brown Mare, 4 years old, 
Gambetta Wilkes and Nutwood stock, trial 2.30. 
Also PAYNE SULKY, used once, new last 
year. Inquire JAS. HW. McMAHON, 

139 Stanweod St., Providence, R.I. 






Purse, $200 
200 























































For Sale or Exchange. 


Pair 16-hand bay geldings, 6 and 7 years old, sound, 
kind,thoroughly broken double and single.weigh about 
1100 pounds. Each closely matched. Road ten miles 
per hour on their courage, long, flowing tails carried 
well up, long, arched necks, small, breedy heads, best 
of legs and feet, very handsome and smoothly turned. 
Will sell at reasonable price or exchange for fast trot- 
ter or pacer, record no object. Address, 


A. B. C., Box 1985, Boston. 





ABBOTT WILKES 31622, 2.11, FOR SALE. ; 


ABBOTT WILKES, J 
foaled 18x¢. stands 15.3} hands, weighs now 1125. Bs 
the greatesi of living sires, Red Wilkes, sire of 170 in 
2.30; dam, the great brood mare Minnie Patchen 
(dam of three in 2.15, five in 2.20, and Happy Partner, 
sire of Democracy, 2.07}; grandam of Andrew Moore, 
218),by Mambrino Patehen. He is in his prime and is 
perfectly sound all over, and cannot be beaten in re- 
rd to size, color, conformation and disposition. He 
himself was a great race horse, and gets speed almost 
uniformly. Allof his colts that have been worked 
thirty days (seven) are in the 2.30 list, records made 
over half-mile tracks. 
This horse to be fully appreciated must be seen. 
For further particulars call or write 

- B ON McLEOD, 
237 1-B Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Speed for Sale. 
Bay Mare, trotter, seven years old, sound and 
kind, an ideal road mare and a beautiful animal, 
can show mile to wagon in 2.20. Eligible to 2.35 
class. E. D. BITHER, 


Readville Trotting Park, 
Readville, Mass. 


mahogany bay horse, 
By 












PROFESSOR CHADWICK’S : 


PATENT HOOF EXPANDER 


oa 
oe 
a 
pander made. 


Sizes—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. No. 1 Expander fits 

No.1 shoe; No. 2, No. 2 shoe, ete. 

The best and cheapest in the market. 1 pair 

Sent postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Send 

for circular. - 

8s. E. CHADWICK, Preprieter, 
Leck Bex 376, Bristel, BR. I. 










Cures Founders, 
Thrush and Nav- 
icular Disease, 
and is superior 










~ This is the Time for WORMS. 
Have your Worms got Horses? 


Are they getting thin and weak? Are they “ off 
their feed?” Do they “ sweat and worry? ” 


DR. EMERSON’S “DEAD SHOT” 


will REMOVE WORMS, DEAD or ALIVE 
from HORSES AND CATTLE. It will purify 
the Blood, Correct and tone up the Stomach, and 
strengthen the nerves. 


Directions with each box. Sold by your Drug- 
gist or sent by mail upon receipt of Fifty cemts. 


C. B. Smith & Company, 




















Wentworth (2.093), The Roman (2.003) and 
others. 





Wholesale Agents, Newark, N. J. 






